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THE OLD HOMESTEAD. 


“ Mark yon old mansion, frowning through the 
trees! 

Whose hollow turret woos the whistling breeze ; 

That casement, arched with ivy’s brownest shade, 

First to these eyes the light of heaven convey’d.” 


* . * * * 


“ See through the fractured pediment reveal’d, 

Where mess inlays the rudely-sculptured shield, 
The martin’s old hereditary nest: 
Long may the ruin spare its hallow’d guest!” 


Who can contemplate without delight the 
almost sacred place of his nativity? The old 
Homestead! How pleasing the remembrance 
of those scenes endeared by every tie of youth- 
ful sensibility? Even in our slumbers, the 
mind delights to revisit those once loved haunts, 
and ramble unconfined 


“ Where all things pleased, when life itself was 
new, 
And the heart promised what the fancy drew.” 


Shall it be thought unmanly to take a retro- 
spective view of those simple joys, those happy 
days of native innocence, the memory of which 
glows upon the soul, like the soft moonbeams 
ofa lovely night! If it be considered folly to 
be ‘‘ pleased with a rattle,”’ we ask, if ‘‘ scarfs 
garters, gold’? are not ‘‘as empty quite’’? 
And if knowledge is to unfit us for such pleas- 
ing recollections—enough—“ ’tis folly to be 
wise.”’ 

Where is the person bred to rural life, and 
now cooped up amid the jarring tumult of a 
dusty city, that does not long for a return of 
those halcyon days he once enjoyed; when, 
soon as proud chanticleer’s bold clarion re- 
sounded, he sallied forth, refreshed by the ear- 
ly breeze? 

As the fragrant morning zephyrs send a thrill 
of animation throughout the system—so do those 
reminiscences exhilarate the soul and nerve 
it for sterner labors. See the prudent matron, 
how cheerfully she calls her motley group of 


OPO 


| domestic fowls—they come in eager haste from 
every direction, as she scatters with a liberal 
hand their wonted repast. While the drowsy 
swine, the flocks and herds, aroused from their 
lethargy, slowly arise and stretch their dor- 
mant limbs. 

How did the flashes of joy steal upon our 
youthful hearts, as we beheld the callow young 
flee for protection to the faithful hen; or as we 
watched the downy ducklings as they sported 
upon the quiet pool. 

Often have our antic sports been held, beside 
the purling brook, the mossy wall, or upon the 
velvet lawn, beneath the spreading branches of 
the stately oak, or screened by the thick fo- 
liage of the venerable elm. And when alone 
how sedately have we gazed upon the towering 
pine, whose elevated spire seems to salute the 
very clouds; though barkless and white with 
decay, since rived by the lightning’s fatal 
flash. Then we longed for manhood and pic- 
tured to ourselves days of felicity—of coming 
glory; how truly says the poet, 

“ Man never is but always fo be blest.” 


It was so even when our young hearts rejoiced 
in the loveliness of a vernal morning, when, 
before the flaming chariot of Phoebus had en- 
crimsoned the eastern mountains, we strayed 
along the flower beds, regaled by the odors, 
and delighted with the profusion of tints which 
vied with the rising sun in splendor. Here 


ever and anon, flitted that exquisite of beauties, 
the humming bird. Here she poised upon the 
wing and remained stationary in the air, while 
sipping the nectareous sweets of the tulip; 
then, swift as an arrow; she darted to a neigh- 
boring woodbine: or, perched for a moment 
upon the tiny bough of an herb. Even now 
we can recollect the very spot where first we 
gazed upon her elegant form and golden plum- 
age, reflecting in varied hues the softer beau- 
ties, fresh from Aurora’s car. Beautiful crea- 
ture! thou dwellest amid the “silken sisters 
of the stars.” Well dost thou exhibit the 


glorious handiwork of Him 
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“ Who shaped thy finer mould ; 
And tipp’d thy glittering wings with gold.” 


But to return to our subject, the Old Home- 


stead. Itis the weary traveler, when far away, | 


who fully realizes the absence of those joys | the obscene deity Fascinus. 


that home alone can bestow. ‘To him, the 
ideas of home flit about the imagination, in 
melancholy grandeur. He feels himself es- 
tranged. But on returning to that blessed 
abode, how thrilling the associations excited 
by the reappearance of objects, once dear. It 
seems a region beatific. Memory flings round 
the mind images of innocence and mirth. 


“ Ye household deities, 
Still, still ye walk the consecrated ground, 
And breathe the soul of inspiration round.” 


J.38. W. 


Original. 
SATIRE—ITS AND CHARAC- 


BY SAURIN E. LANE, 


‘*A favorite theory,’’ in the language of ano- 
ther, ‘‘is too often like the bed of the eminent 
Greek, and facts are either stretched or lopped 
away, to be made to agree with it.””» We may 
fall into the common fault while we attempt to 
trace the history of Satire. Various have been 
the accounts, of which we will consider but 
two. The word Satire, according to the learn- 
ed Scaliger, is of Greek origin, being derived 
from Satyr. Casaubon, Dacier, and others, 
however, make it of Roman origin, deriving it 
from the Latin word Satur. There can be no 
doubt but that among the early Greeks a spe- 
cies of writing, which they might have called 
satyre, from Satyr, flourished. Tragedy, ac- 
cording to Horace, was found of too grave and 
serious a nature for that rude and barbarous 
age. Hence, by way of interlude, a species of 
farce, called Satyre, was introduced. The 
scene of this farce was laid in the country, and 
the persons were rural deities, country peasants 
and Satyrs. The Satyrs, or rather persons 
dressed to imitate them, were, as indeed their 
name betokens, extremely indecent, both in 
‘**motion, word and shape.” 

But let us turn from Greece to Rome, and 
endeavor to satisfy ourselves as to the correct- 
ness of Scaliger in his account of the origin of 
the kind of satire under consideration—Satire 
as a production for the retirement of the closet. 


Among the primitive Romans we find, that 


| something, similar in many respects to the 


Greek Satyre existed, under the name of Fes- 
cennine verses, deriving their appellation from 
These verses 
were sung after a vintage harvest—were the 
source of much rude hilarity, intermixed with 
low jeers and sarcasm, extemporaneously pour- 
ed forth upon the spectators and each other. 
Gradually these verses assumed the garb of the 
dialogue; but which at length, degenerating 
into such wildness and extravagance of invec- 
tive, through the long enjoyance of popular fa- 
vor, was restrained by a law of the Twelve Ta- 
bles, under penalty of death; which penalty 
was afterwards commuted for beating with 
sticks. After the lapse of about a century, 
Rome was visited by the plague. Dejection 
sat upon every countenance. The senate, in 
order to propitiate the gods, and divert the 
minds of the people from the melancholy sights 
around, introduced a troop of players, A. vu. c. 
390, from Tuscany, to assist at a celebration of 
their ancient festivals. Thus the Fescennine 
verses were partially revived. They were but 
partially revived. 

Livy tells us, that as these Tuscan players 
were unacquainted with the Roman tongue, 
they were obliged to omit the modulation and 
the words, and confine themselves wholly to 
the action. Thus the Fescennine verses were 
by degrees dropped for something, perhaps, of 
a medium character, which took the name of 
Satire—from the latin word Satur. 

These Satires flourished to the time of Livi- 
us Andronicus, who produced a regular play 
in the year a. vu. c. 514. The Romans ac- 
knowledged the superiority of the plays of An- 
dronicus, and banished their Satires from the 
scene; but again introduced them as exodia, 
or after-pieces. The insignificance of the Sa- 
tire as an after-piece may easily be conceived. 
The aged Romans lamented this with all their 
fondness for ancient habits and customs. 

Nevius, who flourished but a few years after 
Andronicus, perceiving the regret for its appa- 
rent fate, conceived his plays in the spirit of 
the Satire. But Nevius, on account of his wild 
and personal invective, was obliged to retire to 
Carthage, where he died. 

About this time, Quintus Ennius, the ‘ Fa- 
ther of Roman song,’’? came to Rome. He de- 
termined to revive the lamented Satire. He 
did not, indeed, cherish any idea of again in- 
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troducing it upon the stage—he remembered | 


the fate of Nevius—but he endeavored to adapt | | poon than Satire. 


it to the closet. His task was to calm the cru- 
sader iuto the monk. He softened the asperi- |: 


| 


als; othieiiiiee it will partake more of the lam- 
It does a man no good to 
compare him indvidually with a jack ass; but 
a collection of men by a similar process may 


ties of its nature, and imparted to it a more be gteatly benefitted. Noone deems himself 


pleasing and refined tone. 
he confined himself to none in particular— | 
mingling, at the same time, Greek and Latin 
éxpressions. Success smiled upon his efforts 

and to Ennius may be attributed the origin of 
the kind of satire under consideration, which, 


however, was left for Lucillius to rear, and for 

Horace and Juvenal to give it inspiration. 
Satire, then, is of Roman and not of Greek | 

origin. And here it may be well to remark, 


that the Roman Satire ought never to be con- 
founded with the Greek Satyre. The name in 
the one case, as before shown, is drived from 
** Satyr,” the name of the Peloponnesian wood- 
gods; and in the other ¢ase, as also shown, 
from ‘‘ Satur’’—rich, abounding, full of vari- 
ety—the word ‘‘ lanz,’’ a vessel in which the 
productions of the soil were offered up to the 
gods, being understood, and hence was aptly 
applied to writings of a mixed character. 

We have now traced the history of Satire, 
until it assumes the garb of a production for the 
closet. We might notice a few other slight 
but unessential changes. Suffice it, however, 
that Satire, as we have it, is a free, and often 
a jocose, sharp and witty writing, wherein the 
follies and vices of men are held up to scorn 
and ridicule; which ought to be for their in- 
formation. According to Pope, its great end 
is shame. This, indeed, is the rock from 
which, if struck with skill and power, flows 
the pure and healing flood. 

Some would have Satire ever to be a poem. 
We cannot conceive, however, why it should 
always wear the fetters and the trappings of po- 
etry, Often, sober prose and the dialogue are 
made its most powerful engines. Says Smollet, 
‘* of all kinds of Satire, there is none so enter- 
taining, and universally improving, as that 
which is introduced occasionally, as it were, 
in the course of an interesting story, which 
brings every incident home to life.”? In truth, 
the great object is to lash and improve, whether 
through the medium of poetry or prose; and a 
caricature even, the bear, the owl, the ass and 
the ape of the painter, speak volumes, and of- 
ten loose from their moorings the follies and 


vices of an age. This, however, should be 
made to apply to classes, and not to individu- 


ter.”? 


As to the measure, | singled out from the rest: his mind, therefore, 


is not abused by 4 personality, and he is the bet- 
ter prepared to make the desired application of 
the Satire. Each one sees that such and such 
vices have not escaped the public eye; but 
deeming these vices have not yet been attached 


|| to themselves, they determine that by a speedy 
;, reformation they never shall. 


According to the definition we have adopt- 
ed the object of Satire should be the reforma- 
tion of mankind. How important, then, that 
the author be not himself worthy the lash. It 
was a saying of Cyrus, that ‘‘ he who is above 
all should be better than all.’? How peculiar- 
ly does this saying apply to the satirist. On 
what an eminence does he stand! Does he 
then rail at vice ; how important that he him- 
self should not be vicious—that his style should 
be pure and that his images should not be base 
and obscene. In this respect Horace and Ju- 
venal often err. Juvenal, though he soars 
among the clouds, and would fain ‘‘ call the 
stars to listen,’’ as often alights amidst scenes 
of pollution. 

The style proper for Satire differs as widely 
as the objects satirized. Some, however, have 
tliought fit to distinguish it into two kinds—the 
grave and the jocose. The one is employed to 
lash vice, the other te lash folly. Juvenal may 
be instanced as a master of the first and Ho- 
race of the second kind. 

Again, there are others who would employ 
only the jocose style, whether in attacking fol- 
ly or vice. They would ‘‘ sharply smile pre- 
vailing vices dead.’? Says Dr. Young, ‘‘ the 
world is too proud to be fond of a serious tu- 
We know the World is proud; but still 
the corruption of an age may be such, and the 
public conscience so exclaim to its guilt, as 
sometimes to justify severity. It will not al- 
ways do to throw grass alone.- Juvenal there- 
fore dipped his pen in gall, as he beheld the 
vices of the Domitian age. But Horace was a 
complete Democritus; he surveyed Rome as a 
vast theatre, not of absolute vice, but rather of 
extravagance and folly. What could he do 
but laugh at the comedy enacted? To have 
railed would have been the height of folly. 
Like Pope’s courtly Dean, he was too wise to 
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mention hell in his age to ears polite. He 
knew too well the efficacy of the ‘‘ facilis ri- 
gidi cuiois censura cachinni,” which, like the 
invisible sword of the fable, lops off heads 
without producing any other effect than that of 
an agreeable titilation. In fact the satirist 
must adapt himself to the age in which he lives. 
The gall of Juvenal never would have answer- 
ed for the times of Horace : 


“ With greater art sly Horace gain’d his end, 
Yet spared no failing of his smiling friend, 
Sportive and pleasant round the heart he play’d 
And wrapt in jests the censure he convey’d ; 
With such address his willing victims seiz’d 
That tickled fools were rallied and were pleas’d.” 
(Persius.) 


We conclude with the benefits resulting from 
a well conducted Satire. It cannot be doubt- 
ed but théy are immense. In the language of 
another, ‘“‘ a Satire may often do more in the 
cause of virtue and religion than a sermon.” 
But it cannot be too stroongly impressed that 
the man who indulges in it, wields a two edged 
sword, and needs to be extremely careful in 
the using. Still we find much of Satire in the 
Bible. One of the finest ever penned may be 
found in I. Kings, XVIII. 27, where Elijah is 
represented as mocking the followers of Baal, 
saying, ‘‘ cry aloud ; for he is a god; either 
he is talking, or he is pursuing, or he is ina 
journey, or peradventure he sleepeth, and must 
be awaked.” Indeed, as says Dr. Young, 
‘* ethics, heathen and christian, are in a great 
measure a Satire upon the weakness and iniqui- 
ty of man.” 

Let then, Satire be conducted in a right spi- 
rit ; all malice being laid aside—and doubtless 
it will benefit many which can be reached in 
no other way. It seems well fitted in many 
cases, to pierce the heel even of an Achilles. 


UNPROFITABLENESS A SIN.—We need 
not do mischief in order to commit sin. Use- 
lessness, when we might be useful, is enough 
to make us sinners before Gud. The fig-tree 
in the gospel, was cut down, not because it 
bore sour fruit, but because it bore none. The 
parable of the talents is pointed expressly 
against the simple neglect of faculties and op- 
portunities of doing good, as contradistinguish- 
ed from the perpetration of positive crimes. 


Until we have seen some one old, our 
existence seems stationary. en we feel 
certain of having seen it, the earth begins a 
little to loosen from us. 


Original. a 
THE SOUL’S ASPIRATION AFTER KNOW: 
LEDGE. 


BY B. FRANKLIN ROMAINE. ; 


Fain would I talk of Nature as arrayed 

In garbs of grandeur, and of beauty too— 

Would wing me to the lamps of night, and count 

Their number, and tell to man, to mortal man 

Their deep their awful mysteries, and ope 

New scenes for endless gaze. The restless soul 

Anon would fly thro’ boundless unknown space; 

Would deeds perform that mortals never dared 

And tread where angel’s sacred foot ne’er trod. 

But stop mad thoughts—beware your course, be: 
ware 

How you thus wander in such wild, dark moods 

Hath not thy Maker—O ! my soul, made thee 

More wise than all created things on earth, 

And taught thee that which seraphs fain would 
learn, 

The wonders of ted¢eming, heavenly love ? 

Then bide thee now, and with the things which 
are, 

Be satisfied—I mean the things reveal’d ; 

And let the pathless future be its own 

Interpreter. When on thy shoreless sea, 

Eternity, I launch my shattered bark, 

To sail forever and forever. O then 

Shall Immortality (the child of hope, 

Undying hope,) new form my humble bark, 

That ne’er need ask for workman’s hands, 

To shut some op’ning made by jutting rocks, 

Or mend the sails, rent by the angry wind: 

For incorruption bids corruption flee ; 

And an immortal breeze shall fill the sails, 

And bear me onward with the light’ning’s speed 

From sea to sea of wonders infinite. 


COMMON SCHOOLS. 
ADDRESSED TO THE TEACHERS. 


BY MRS. Li H. SIGOURNEY. 


There is no country where the system of 
popular education is of so much importance as 
in our own; for under it, the great mass of 
citizens receive the rudiments of their intellect- 
ual and moral culture. It has been well said, 
that the ‘‘common school is not so called be- 
cause it is inferior, but in the same sense as the 
light and air are common. It ought to be the 
best school. Who does not know the value to 
the community of a plentiful supply of the 
pure element of water? Infinitely more than 
this is the common school, for it is the fountain 
at which the mind drinks, and is refreshed, for 
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career of usefulness and glory.’ A true 
understanding of our own interests, would in- 
cite a more munificent patronage of district 
schools. That economy is ill placed, which 
prefers a cheap teacher to a good one. In- 
structors of high qualifications should be se- 
lected, and their compensation be made so 
liberal as to give some degree of permanence 
to their profession. Though they ought to love 
their work, it is hardly to be expected that they 
should devote their years to the work, solely 
for the love of it. They should find in it the 
means of a comfortable subsistence, and some- 
thing more, or it is unreasonable to ask that 
they should give to it any considerable portion 
of their most valuable season of life. Yet the 
permanent continuance in one place of those 
who excel as teachers is felt to be desirable. 
The semi-annual change which is exhibited in 
many of our villages, subjects the children to 
a continual fluctuation of system, so that what 
is begun by one teacher, is destroyed by an- 
other, as wave after wave, sweeping the sea- 
shore, obliterates every abiding impression. 
Yet with all the disadvantages connected with 
our district-schvols, and with all the improve- 
ments which we deem it necessary should be 
made in and for them, what illustrious charac- 
ters have they aided in forming. Among their 
disciples, somewhat more than a century and a 
quarter since, was the son of a poor tallow- 
chandler, who, after the brief period of his 
school education ended, ‘‘ was found sitting up 
all night, to read the book which an appren- 
tice lent him, lest the eye of the master should 
miss it inthe morning, yet he was to bind the 
lightning with a hempen-chord, and bring it 
harmless from the skies.” 

Many years ago,” says an eloquent writer, 
‘‘in an obscure country school in Massachu- 
setts, a humble, conscientuous, but industrious 
boy, was to be seen, and it was obvious to all, 
that his soul was beginning to act and thirst, for 
some intellectual good. Next, we see him an 
apprentice on the shoemaker’s bench, with a 
book spread open before him. Next, we see 
him put forth on foot to settle in a remote town 
in this state, and pursue his fortunes as a shoe- 
maker, taking care to have his tools sent on 
their way before him. In a short time, he is 
busied in the post of county-surveyor, being 
found the most accomplished mathematician in 
that section of the country. Before he is twen- 
ty-five years old, we find him supplying the as- 
tronomical matter of an almanac, published in 
New York. Next, he is admitted to the bar, 
a self qualified lawyer. Next, he is seated on 
the bench of the superior court. Next, he be- 
comes a member of the Continental Congress. 
There he is made one of the committee of six, 
to prepare the Declaration of Independence. 
He continues in Congress nearly twenty years, 


and is acknowledged to be one of the most | 


useful and wisest counsellors in the land. At 
leneth, having discharged every office with 
perfect ability, and honored in every sphere 
the name of a Christian, he dies, regretted and 


| lections like these. 


| 
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loved by his state and nation.’’? This was 
Roger Sherman. Do you ask for other ex- 
amples? I name Franklin, Rittenhouse, West, 
Fulton, Bowditch, all common school men, and 
some of them scarcely that, yet all educated 
men. Besides these, I know not any other 
seven names of our countrymen that can weigh 
against them.’’ Surely the teachers of district 
schools have much to encourage them in recol- 
Their situation is indeed 
arduous, and its duties laborious; and permit 
me to ask those of you who are about to enter 
it, if you are thoroughly girded with the armour 
of patience? Allow me to inquire if you are 
easily discouraged by difficulties? I hope not. 
In the study of a new language, we commit, 
repeat, translate, and transcribe. We perse- 
vere amid its irregularities and idioms until 
they are conquered. We do not suffer ourselves 
to be daunted by obstables, nor expect to be- 
come adapts immediately. Should we not be 
willing to take equal pains, to read, understand 
and rule the mind? Are any of you easily ir- 
ritated? and do you reveal this infirmity by 
fretful words, or a distorted countenance? Set 
yourselves to remedy this, as a serious evil, 


| which will greatly impair your usefulness. 


Arm yourselves with new patience. How un- 
reasonable to expect to see at once the fruits of 
your labor. Look at the husbandman. Does 
not his seed sown, seem to be lost? It is bu- 
ried deep from his sight. Winds sweep the 
surface, and snows cover the spot where it 
slumbers. At length it appears, but so feeble, 
that the slightest footstep might crush it. The 
birds of the air would waste it, or the weeds 
spring up and choke it, were not his patient, 
cheerful industry its protection. There may 
be doubts; there may be destructive insects; 
there may be storms in harvest. Still, under 
the most adverse circumstances, how seldom 
does he fail to gather a part into his garner. 
Look at the florist. With what tender, endur- 
ing care does he apportion the water-drop and 
the sun-beam to his more delicate plants. And 
is the seed implanted in the immortal soul, of 
lighter value, or less worthy of toil than the 
kernel of maze, or the amaryllis bulb? But 
perhaps, you say, there are more wrong things 
to reform than we had anticipated. It may 
so. We have not the gift of foresight, and the 
variations of the chargcter in its forming state 
are limitless. It is always more difficult to 
make ‘‘the crooked straight, and the rough 
— plain,’ than to uphold the good, or em- 
elish the beautiful. Yet though it may be 
more laborious to repair than to construct, does 
he who has determined to restore an edifice, 
despair because of the rubbish or the ruinous 
wall? He expected to encounter such ob- 
structions. They give impulse to their ener- 
ies. Is the temple which ‘‘God has builded 
in the soul as an habitation for the Holy Spirit,” 
unworthy of equal toil? ‘‘Oh,”? but you say, 
<¢ some children are so refractory, so ungrate~ 
ful.2? Have we not around us and within us, 


continual proofs of the kindness and forbear- 
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ance of our Heavenly Father, to the evil and 
unthankful! Who rescued a wayward race, 
from the house of bondage, led them murmur- 
ing through the wilderness, sustained them 
with bread from heaven, with water from the 
rock, and brought them to the promised land ? 
Studied they to keep the law of their Almighty 
Benefactor, and to make their whole life, as a 
hymn of praise? Remember their idolatries, 
their stubbornness, the transient nature of their 
penitence, their goodness like the ‘“‘ morning 
cloud and the early dew that vanished away.” 
How often did they ‘‘ tempt God in the wilder 
ness, and grieve him in the desert,” and diso- 
bey him in the land of promise. Yet did he 
not continue to send champions to deliver them 
from their enemies? righteous judges to rule 
them? holy seers to admonish and instruct 
them? Now, all these things happened unto 
them fer ensamples, and they are written for 
our benefit. Let us try to imitate the long- 
suffering, which we ourselves receive from 
Him, ‘‘ who multiplieth to pardon.’”? It is a 
mistake to snppose that we are to take comfort 
in every object with which we are associated. 
Some are for the trial of our patience, some 
for the discovery of motives from which we 
act, some for the deepening of our humility. 
Some are appointed to teach us, that our 
strength is weakness, and our wisdom vanity. 
The ministries of life are various. Walk 
among them with a serene brow, with a heart 
of resolved virtue, with a disposition to find 
the good. which lies hidden in evil things. 
Believe that God is able to bring it forth, whe- 
ther you see it or not. Let every trial with 
which you meet, but stimulate you te new ex- 
ertions. Remember the oriental proverb, ‘‘ with 
time and patience, the mulberry-leaf becomes 
satin.’ However you may at times become 
wearied, do not suffer yourself to dispond. 
That “‘ patience may have its perfect work,’’ 
let it be founded on true piety. A friend once 
asked Mr. Franeke, (who built the famous 
orphan house of Halle,) how it came to pass 
that he maintained so constant a peace of 
mind. He replied, ‘‘ By stirring up my mind 
a hundred times a day. Wherever I am, and 
whatever I do, I say, ‘ Blessed Jesus, have I 
truly a share in thy redemption? Are my sins 
forgiven? Am I guided by thy spirit? Thine 
Iam. Wash me again and again. Strengthen 
me.’ It is thus I have enjoyed serenity of 
mind, and a settled peace in my soul. 
[Young People’s Book.} 


-- 


MEMORABLE EVENTS IN OCTOBER. 
Extracts from Munsell’s “ Every Day Book.” 


October 1, 1795, Robert Bakewell, an emi- 
nent English agriculturist and cattle breeder, 
died. His improvements in the breed of do- 
mestic animals were unprecedented; a single 
ram selling for nearly 4,000 dollars. 1831 
Blackhoof, a chief of the Shawnee tribe of 


Indians, died at Wapaghkonnetto, aged 114. 
He was at the defeats of Braddock, St. Clair, 
Harmer and Crawford, and probably the last 
survivor of the former disaster. 

Oct. 2, 1780, Major Andre executed at Tap- 
pan, N. Y., as a spy, while Arnold escaped to 
New York, where he received £10,000 and a 
commission in the British army as a reward for 
his treachery ——1803, Samuel Adams died; 
distinguished as a writer and @ patriot, and for 
his influence in forwarding the American revo- 
lution. He and John Hancock were proserib- 
ed when all others were offered pardon. 

Oct. 3, 1803, Victor Alfieri, an eminent 
Italian dramatic poet, died. Within less than 
seven years he produced fourteen dramas, be- 
sides various other works in prose and verse, 
including a translation of Sallust. His pest- 
humous works were published in 13 vols., two 
of which are occupied by his autobiography. 
——1826, Levin Augustus Benningsen, a Ger- 
man military officer, of great abilities, died. 
He entered the Russian service, and was in se- 
veral important campaigns against the French. 

Oct. 4, 1777, Battle of Germantown, in 
which the Americans were defeated with the 
loss of 200 killed, 600 wounded and 400 taken. 
British loss, killed and wounded 600. The 
disastrous termination ef this affair was owing 
to the darkness of the day, which embarrassed 
the operations of the Americans. 1830, 
The independence of Belgium declared by the 
central committee at Brussels; ‘‘ The provin- 
ces of Belgium, violently separated from Hol- 
land, shall constitute an independent state.” 

Oct. 5, 1759, Battle of St. Franeis, an In- 
dian village on the St. Lawrence, in Lower 
Canada. Innumerable expeditions had beer 
fitted out from this place to massacre and plun- 
der the English settlements in New England, 
and the village was enriched by the scalps 
taken at those times. Major Rogers, an in- 
trepid soldier, with 200 rangers, was despatch- 
ed by Gen. Amherst from Crewn Point to de- 
stroy the place. After a fatiguing march of 
twenty one days, he came upon the village 
when the savages were holding a dance, and 
made a grand assault at break of day, after 
theirown manner. The Indians were taken so 
unexpectedly that little resistance could be 
made. ‘The English, infuriated by the sight of 
several hundred scalps of their countrymen 
waving on poles in the air, made an indiscrimi- 
nate slaug ter of every age and sex, and con- 
cluded by a general rake > ation of the cab- 
ins, which thus experienced the fate their savage 
inmates had dealt upon scores of unoffendine 
settlements in a long course of years. ° 

Oct. 6, 1777, The British, under Sir Henry 
Clinton, about 3,000 men, attacked and carri- 
ed forts Clinton and Montgomery, defended by 
Gov. Clinton. The post having been designed 
principally to prevent the passing of ships, the 
works on the land side were incomplete and 
untenable, and were carried by the bayonet. 
Most of the garrison effected their escape, 
with the loss of 300; British lost about an 
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equal number. 1839, Jesse Buel, an emi- 
nent agriculturist, died. He was several years 
member of the legislature and a candidate for 
governor of New York in 1836. He was also 
a practical printer, and had filled the office of 
printer to the state. He was a useful citizen, 
and highly esteemed in public and private life. 

Oct. 7, 1777, Second battle of Stillwater, 
which was an attempt of the British to secure 
a retreat to the lakes. Darkness put an end to 
the action, after the Americans had gained de- 
cisived advantages. A great number of the 
enemy were killed; 200 taken, including seve- 
ral officers of distinction; 9 cannons and the 
encampment of a German brigade, with all 
their equipage. The loss of the Americans 
was inconsiderable. 

Oct.8, 1812, Eruption of Mount Galongoon, 
in the island of Java. It commenced at 2 0’- 
clock in the afternoon of a fine day, by a loud 
explosion, which was followed by a thick cloud 
of smoke that wrapped the whole country in 
darkness, while immense volumes of mud, 
boiling hot, and mixed with burning brim- 
stone, were projected from the mountain like 
a waterspout, with such prodigious violence 
that large quantities fell at the distance of 40 
miles. The destruction was at its height at 4 
o’clock, and had ceased at 5, having in the 
short space of three hours, laid a fruitful and 
thickly peopled country under a crust of boil- 
ing mud, in some places to the depth of sixty 
feet. Five millions of coffee trees were des- 
troyed, 87 canals, numerous rice fields, 114 
villages, and upwards of 4000 inhabitants. 
The scene presented a bluish, half lighted 
waste, where bodies of men, women and child- 
ren, partly boiled and partly burned, were 
strewed about in every variety of death. It 
was followed by a rain storm of four days du- 
ration, which inundated the country, when an- 
other eruption took place, more violent than 
the first. 


Oct. 9, 1642, The first commencement was 
held at Harvard college, when nine candidates 
took the degree of A. B. 1781, The French 
and Americans opened their batteries upon the 
British at Yorktown. 


Oct. 10, 1774, Battle between the Ameri- 
cans, 1400 men from Virginia, under Col. 
Lewis, and about 600 Ohio Tadiane. The In- 
dians made the attack; 400 of the Virginians 
were killed and 100 wounded. 1836, Mar- 
tha Randolph, last surviving daughter of 
Thomas Jefferson, a lady of distinguished ta- 
lents and virtues, died, in Albemarle county, 
Va., aged 70. 


Oct. 11, 1837, Samuel Wesley, a distin- 
guished English musician, died. ‘‘ His com- 
positions are grand and masterly; his melo- 
dies sweet, varied and novel; his harmonies 
bold, imposing, unexpected and sublime; his 
resources boundless.”’ 

Oct. 12, 1424, John Zisca died, the formi- 
dable general of the Hussites. 1428, The 
siege of Orleans commenced, memorable as 


one of the most extraordinary incidents in his- 
tory. 

Oct. 13, 1754, Jacob Powell died at Steb- 
bing, England. He weighed five hundred and 
sixty pounds. His body was five yards in cir- 
cumference, and his limbs were in proportion. 
He had sixteen men to carry him to his grave, 

Oct. 14, 1781, Two British redoubts at York- 
town taken and included in the second parallel, 
which greatly facilitated the subsequent opera- 
tions of the Sedindeae 1836, James Wild, 
an English geographer, died; distinguished 
for his numerous maps and charts. 

Oct. 15, 1634, About sixty men, women and 
children, with their horses, cattle and swine, 
commenced a journey from the vicinity of 
Boston, through the wilderness, to Connecticut 
river. After a tedious journey of fourteen 
days, through swamps, and over mountains and 
rivers, they arrived at the place of their des- 
tination, and commenced the settlement of 
Hartford, Windsor and Weathersfield. 

Oct. 16, 1781, A sortie, consisting of 350 
men, under Col. Abercrombie, at Yorktown, 
forced two American batteries and spiked 11 
cannon; but the guards from the trenches im- 
mediately repulsed them and restored the can- 
non. In the afternoon the Americans opened 
several batteries in their second parallel; and 
in the whole line of batteries nearly 100 pieces 
of heavy ordnance were now mounted. The 
works of the besieged were in no condition to 
sustain the fire which might be expected the 
next day. 

Oct. 17, 1777, Burgoyne, after losing 3461 
men at Stillwater and other places, surrender- 
ed the remainder of his army, (5752,) to the 
Americans under Gen. Gates, conditioned not 
to serve again in North-America during the 
present contest. Thus was extinguished an 
army of 9213, including volunteers. 1781, 
Several new batteries were opened by the 
Americans in the second parallel, against 
Yorktown. In the judgment of Comwallis 
and his engineers, the place was no longer 
tenable; ra in a letter to Washington he re- 
quested a cessation of hostilities to prepare for 
a capitulation. 

Oct. 18, 1631, Corn made a legal tender in 
Massachusetts, unless money or beaver were 
expressly named. 1827, The last lottery 
authorised by the Briftsh government drawn in 
London. In that lottery there were six prizes 
of £30,000 each. 

Oct. 19, 1675, Attack on Hadley, Mass., by 
the Indians, to the number of seven or eight 
hundred. Nearly all the towns on Connecticut 
river had been either totally destroyed or great- 
ly injured during that season by the savages. 
They attacked this place in all quarters, but 
were so warmly received at all points, that af- 
ter burning a few barns and out houses, they 
hastened away as fast as they had come. The 
town happened to be garrisoned, and the com- 
panies stationed at the neighboring towns hast- 
ened to their relief. This was the last attempt 
upon these settlements this season, the Indians 
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retiring to their general rendezvous at Narra- 
nsett. Great numbers of them had been 
illed, and a greater number had perished by 
other means. 1781, Cornwallis surrendered 
to the French and American army at York- 
town. Above 7,000 prisoners, the military 
chest, a frigate, with a number of transports 
and the public stores, and 1,500 seamen, fell 
into the hands of the captors. The allied army 
consisted of 7,000 French, 5,500 continental 
troops, and 3,500 militia. 

Oct. 20, 1093, Malcolm III., king of Scot- 
land, treacherously killed at Alnwick castle, 
in Northumberland. 

Oct. 21, 1792, A commission was granted 
by William and Mary, to Benjamin Fletcher, 
governor of New York, conferring on him the 

vernment of Pennsylvania, and depriving 

enn of that office. He was, however, restor- 
ed again two years after. 

Oct. 22, 1775, Peyton Randolph, first pre- 
sident of the American coneress, died. He 
was a native of Virginia, and one of the most 
distinguished lawyers and patriots of that state. 

Oct. 23, 1707, Sir Cloudesly Shovel, com- 
mander in chief of the British fleet, with 900 
seamen, perished off the Scilly isles, on his re- 
turn from Toulon. 

Oct. 24, 1648, German thirty years war con- 
cluded by the treaty of Westphalia. It com- 
menced 1618, having grown out of the reform- 
ation. It spread from one end of Germany to 
the other, and left the country a scene of deso- 
lation and disorder, wasted by fire, sword and 
plague, which was followed by a great scarci- 
ty, owing to a deficiency of laborers. The art 
of war was the only thing that had gained any 
thing, and that principally by the genius of 
Gustavus Adolphus, who made an era in mili- 
tary tactics, and was the first who had a train 
of artillery in his army.——1838, Joseph 
Lancaster, promulgator of the Lancasteri- 
an system of mutual instruction, died in New- 
York, aged 68. 

Oct. 25, 1760, George II. of England died, 
suddenly, from the extraordinary circumstance 
of a rupture of the right ventricle of the heart, 
in the 77th year of his age, and the 34th of his 
reign.—1836, The Luxor obelisk erected at 
Paris, in the place of Louis XV., in the pre- 
sence of the royal family and about 250,000 

ctators. 

Oct. 26, 1836, George Coleman, (the 
Younger) died in London, aged 74. He was 
the author of numerous comedies which were 
eminently successful, but failed to procure him 
a decent livelihood, so that many of the last 
years of his life were spent in great poverty. 
——Charles Day, a wealthy blacking ma- 
nufacturer, of the firm of Day & Martin, died 
in London. He had been totally blind many 


ars. He left an estate valued at about two 
millions of dollars, and directed about half a 
million to be devoted to establish a charity, to 
be called The Poor Blind Man’s Friend. 

Oct. 27, 1553, Michael Servetus, a learn- 
ed and ingenious Spaniard, burnt at Ge- 


neva for the heresy of Arianism, by the Cal- 
vinists. ——1830, Hard fighting at Antwerp be- 
tween the Belgians and Dutch, and the city set 
on fire. 

Oct. 28, 1838, The Mormons, comprising 
about 700 men under arms, with their leaders, 
surrendered at Far West, Missouri, to a body 
of 3,000 militia under Gen. Atchinson, The 
whole number captured was 5,000, miserably 
destitute of the means of subsistence. 

Oct. 29, 1727, Earthquake in New England. 
No event of that kind had been witnessed by 
the English, of equal violence, since the settle- 
ment of the country, and consequently they 
were greatly alarmed. It was felt along the 
coast 700 miles, though of only two minutes 
duration; and the island of Martinique was in 
danger of being entirely destroyed by an earth- 
quake the same day, which was felt at inter- 
vals during eleven hours. 1776, The British 
and Hessians repulsed in an assault on the Ame- 
ricans under Col. Glover, at White Plains. 

Oct. 30, 1781, The Oneida Indians, part of 
Col. Willett’s force, defeated the British Col. 
John Butler; when that execrable savage, But- 
ler, was killed. 

Oct. 31, 1838, Noah Worcester, an emi- 
nent philanthropist and founder of the Mas- 
sachusetts Peace Society, died. He was an 
extraordinary man, and entirely self-taught. 
In 1815 he published 4 Solemn View of the 
Custom of War, which produced a strong im- 
pression, and has been circulated in different 
languages in Europe. 


THE VOICE. 


In those countries where man, like a plant, 
may be said to grow and flourish, the voice 
expands, ripens and comes to perfection :—but 
in the northern and colder regions, where the 
mouth is more constantly closed, the voice is 
restricted and escapes with difficulty. Greece 
and Italy, those far-famed countries, which 
have been the admiration of the world for their 
mild and beautiful climate, have been ever fa- 
mous for the vocal art—under a sky so serene, 
the voice partakes of that clear and open tone 
that at once creates a language pure, free and 
harmonious. The auient at speech, or aria 
parlante, may be regarded as a natural faculty, 
and it is but a slight step in those countries to 
move into all the beauties of song. Ina cli- 
mate like our own, where nature has been less 
generous, it is a rare instance to meet with any 
voices that are truly excellent. Many of our 
words have had their origin in several climes, 
and partake so much of the nasal and guttural 
tones as to destroy every vestige of melody. 
The first and most important operation is to 
open the mouth so completely that the voice 
may meet with no obstruction in its course. 
Inharsh and disagreeable voices the organs are 
too much contracted, so that the voice has not 
a free and easy passage. 
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Original. | 
THE TEAR OF REMEMBRANCE. 


BY MRS. M. L. GARDINRR. 


Is there one in this world, who never has known 

The full gush of feeling, flow forth from his 
heart? 

Is there one, in this world, who when sad and | 
alone, 

Ne’er felt the warm tear of remembrance start? 


The tear of remembrance—O ! who but has felt, 
The soul thrilling power of memory’s bright | 
train? | 

As she pictured the hour, when enraptured he knelt | 
At the altar of Hope—delusive and vain? 


Who thought of that tear as they drew round the 
shrine, 
When the young flame of love, burned so pure, 
and so bright? 
Who tho’t that the vision which looked so divine, 
Like a rainbow so quickly would fade from 
their sight? 


Is there one, but looks back on those young hours 
of bliss; 
When life was in spring-tide, and nature in 
bloom— 
When transient, and fleeting; the earliest kiss, 
Still lingered—delighted—then fled to the tomb? 


That kiss—can it rest in oblivion and ne’er 
Return in its sweetness, to lighten our way? 
That kiss—from the tomb will it ne’er re-appear 

To revel again in its own sunny day? 


Yes, memory will bring it again in its power, 
And send thro’ the soul the same thrill of de- 
light, 
Which rushed o’er the sense, in that hallowed 
hour, 
And vanished away—like a dream of the night. 


Sweet tear, still flow on, there are others in store, 
In time which will trickle, as nature decays; 
When joys now so brilliant, shall sparkle no more, 
Like meteors which flash, and expire in their 

blaze. 


Go ask the lone bosom, whose hopes are all dead, 
Who viewed from its orbit each star disappear; 

Go ask the lone bosom, whose lights are all fled, 
If it ever knew aught of remembrance’s tear? 


Tea.—The tea shrub is a species of the dog- 
wood; it grows five or six feet high, leaves 
ovate and deep green, flowers white. The im- 
perial tea is the first half grown leaves, and is 
gathered in March; the tea leaf is carefully 
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NEAMATHLA ; 


THE HEAD CHIEF OF THE CREEK INDIAN NATION. 


After General Jessup had reduced the Creek 


nation, in 1836, or supposed he had reduced 
| them, a general amnesty was proclaimed, with 


picked and dried on heated iron plates and 
packed. 


| a view to negotiate for emigration. The In- 


dians were permitted and invited to approach 
the camp of the army, and to intermingle with 
the white population. They ranged.at large, 
unarmed, among the troops, and in the country 
round. It could not at once be known who 
had submitted, for the purpose of emigration. 
Those who were still hostile in their feelings, 
were encouraged to approach, with the more 


'|.friendly, in the hope of persuading them to 


comply with the treaty stipulations, which had 
been broken in the recent war. 

Among those who had given up, to emigrate, 
were two daughters of Neamathla, young and 
unmarried. ‘They were the idols of the old 
chief ’s heart. He himself was not the man to 
surrender, nor to comply with the terms which 
had been prescribed to his people. The head 
of the nation; great in council, great in war, 
indomitable in spirit; knowing and compre- 
hending the injuries of his race, without being 
able to appreciate the reasons or views of the 
white man ; he was animated by all those sen- 
timents which are most approved and admired 
in all true patriots, the world over. He had 
roused his people to arms; they had fought, 
and been conquered ; and he now heard in his 
hiding place, that his children, his daughters 
had been persuaded to emigrate. He resolved 
at once that those so near and dear to him 
should not be thus violently and rr sever- 
ed from his society, while he remained to die 
alone, with none toclose his eyes and wail over 
his grave. 

Laying aside the emblems of his chieftain- 
ship, and disguising himself in the garb of the 
most common Indian, he mounted a pony, and 
rode into the camp, where the Indians were 
roaming at large, in search of his daughters. 
He found them, and the following dialogue 
ensued: 

‘My children,’ said the chief, ‘ it has griev- 
ed me to hear that you have consented to go, 
and leave your father to die alone.’ 

‘Our father knows,’ said the eldest girl, of 
about eighteen years, ‘that the white man is 
here, and that the bfood of our people has run 
into the rivers. Nor did we know till this hap- 
py hour that the blood of our father had not 
gone with them to the great sea, to make it 
red. What, father, can we do ?’ 

The blushing, burning cheek of the maiden 
told the deep sympathy she felt for her race, 
and the more tender anxiety for a parent whose 
resolves she well knew could not be broken by 
her entreaties. 

My child said the chief 
and fixing his piercing eye upon her, while the 
younger sister sat mute and abashed, with 
equal concern —‘ my child! will you thn 
leave me ?? 


‘No, father!’ said the yielding and dutiful 
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girl, throwing herself at his feet. ‘ No, father!’ 


said the younger, casting herself into the same 
osition. ‘And where shall we fly?’ asked 
oth together. 

‘ Yonder is my pony,’ said the chief; ‘ mount 
with me, and I will soon bear you away!” 

_In a few moments, Neamathla, with one of 
his daughters before, and the other behind, on 
the same beast —a sight not unusual, at least 
not very remarkable, among the Indians— 
was seen wending his way out of the Indian en- 
campment. Disguised as his person was, his 
well known face could not be concealed, tho’ 
the marks of sorrow had ehanged it. 

None are more treacherous than the Indians 
to each other, when once their hearts are gain- 
ed or bought over to another party. Neamath- 
la was recognized; and a runner was soon on 


his way to announce the fact to General Jessup, | 


that the chief of the nation had just been seen, 
bearing off his two daughters. 

Great endeavors had been made to find and 
bring over Neamathla, but in vain. It was 
known, too, that the nation would be reluctant 
to emigrate while he was left behind, his influ- 
ence being unbounded. Orders were imme- 
diately issued by the general to have the old 
man tracked, arrested, and brought back. 
The mission was successful. With no power 
to resist, the chief was forced to yield to the 
rude assaults of his own people; and it was 
soon announced to General Jessup, that Nea- 
mathla and his daughters were at Fort Mitch- 
ell. Desirous of making an impression of his 
power, as well as of a friendly disposition, the 

neral ordered the most pompous military 
display that could be made, erected a sort of 
military court, took his seat at the head of it, 
and ordered the chief into his presence. 

Erect, unmoved, apparently not noticing the 
beat of drum and the signs of power with which 
he was surrounded, the venerable chief, in 
charge of a military escort, walked firmly into 
the presence of his judge, and faced him, with- 
out turning his eye to any other tay or ob- 
ject. His deportment was that of one who felt 
that his judge was on trial, and Neamathla 
was there to call him to account. He waited 
not to be questioned, but opened the court, 
himself the questioner. 

‘Is this the chief of the white men?’ said he 
addressing himself to General Jessup, through 
an interpreter. 

The General, not a little annoyed at the po- 
sition in which he found himself at this sudden 
and unexpected opening of the conference, was 
obliged to say, ‘ Yes.’ 

‘I wish, then, to know,’ said Neamathla, 
‘ what the chief of the white men proposes to 
do with me ?” 

‘To treat you kindly,’ said the General, 
‘and to request that you will comply with the 
treaty, and move toward the setting sun with 
your people, where our great father the Presi- 
dent, will spread over your nation his wings, 
and protect you.’ 

‘The chief of the white man is a fool!’ said 
Neamathla. 


The soldier General, a little discomposed 
-and nonplussed at this reply, and unable to 
change the relative position of himself and his 
antagonist, without defeating his main design, 
_ was compelled to bear this imputation as well 
ashe might. He attempted to reason with Ne- 
_amathla with assumed, and doubtless with real 
_ kindness. 
| ©The chief of the white man is a fool!’ re- 

peated Neamathla, still throwing himself back 
on his reserved dignity, and awaiting what 
might ensue. 

reneral Jessup still labored to convince his 

captive of the propriety and necessity of sub- 
mitting to the terms of the treaty ; but he re- 
ceived only for answer, ‘The chief of the 
| white man is a fool!’ At length the General 
_asked Neamathla what he would desire. 
‘ Neamathla was the enemy of the white man; 
he is the enemy of the white man; and he al- 
| ways will be the enemy of the white man. Were 
| Neamathla the chief of the white man, sitting 
there, and the chief of the white man Neamath- 
‘la, standing here, Neamathla would lift his 
_ hatchet on the head of his enemy, and strike 
him to his feet. The chief of the white man 
is a fool!’ 

‘Tam commanded by our great father,’ said 
the General, ‘to treat you with kindness. 
| Give me your word of honor that you will stay 
inthe camp, and you shall be permitted to go 
at large, as you see your people do, and eat 
‘ 
out of our dish.’ 


‘ The chief of the white man is a fool!’ said 
Neamathla. ‘Set me free, and I shall not 
stay here. But I will roam the land of my fa- 
| thers with free and unshackled limb; | will 

summon the last warrior to vengeance on our 
| enemies ; I will never submit; and will starve 
only for lack of the blood of the white man to 
drink. The chief of the white man is a fool!” 
| ‘ But there are your daughters; do you not 
love them?’ 

‘ Neamathla loves his daughters, as every 
man does. Has he not proved it, by coming 
into the white man’s camp, and taking them 
away? He knows not what will become of 
them, when a father’s arm can no longer de- 
fend them. But their father trusts in the Great 
| Spirit,’ said he, pointing to heaven. He paus- 
| ed and looked upon the ground. Then turning, 
| and glancing through the crowd, he asked, as 

if they were near, ‘ Where are the daughters of 
| Neamathla? Neamathla can answer for them, 
| that they will be happy only in obeying a fa- 
_ther’s voice. The lies of the white man de- 
ceived them.’ 

Neamathla refusing to give his word of ho- 
nor, was of course kept under guard till the 
nation were prepared to remove, though allow- 

_ed every indulgence which the safe keeping of 
his person would warrant. He talked little, 
seeming to feel deeply and poignantly the 
ignominy of his confinement, and the helpless- 
ness of his condition. His daughters tenderly 
ministered to all his wants, and endeavored af- 


fectionately to console him. But a sense of 
his people’s wrongs, and of humbled, crushed 
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pride, had taken full possession of his lofty | the East, flinging abroad his golden rays, first 


spirit. The chain wore in upon his soul; and | 


before the emigrating nation had left the land 
of their fathers, being on their march, Nea- 
mathla breathed his last, from the mere action 


of grief and sorrow, and was buried, as he had | 


resolved to be, under the soil which his people 
once called their own, bestowed, as they pious- 
ly said, by the Great Spirit. 

When we hear or read of the barbarities of 
the savage, we lose our sympathy for his 


wrongs. He is the aggrieved party, and pro- | 
| steadily, intently, until the curtain of distance 


| hid them from my view, I have felt something 


secutes war according to his own modes. He 
knows no other. Their policy in war is exter- 
mination, because, judging from the feelings 
of their own race, while an enemy breathes, 
they are not safe. Universal and indiscrimi- 
nate massacre is with them deemed a necessity 
for self preservation. They fear the white man 
and never fight him till goaded on by a sense 


of injury, and by desperate madness. It is | 
proper for us to consider, that the Indian tribes | 


who venture into war with us, fight for their 
soil, for their homes, and for freedom, and for 
nothing else; which all men do, which we 


ed for not doing. They are the weaker party 


| 
would do, and which all men would be despis- 
| 
and in our power, and we dispose of them as 


we please, for the extension of civilization. | 
When great men, by nature great, endowed | 
with powers which the world is constrained to 
admire, die by mere constraint on their free- 
dom, and by a sense of wrong done to them- 


selves and to their people, without being able | 


to see any excuse, as was doubtless the case | 
with Osceola and Neamathla, we do additional 
wrong to our common nature, to ascribe to 
such spirits any baser motive than love of 


country and of kindred. Either of these men, | 


had they been born to move in the higher 
spheres of civilization, might have won a Na- 


poleon’s fame, ora Cesar’s honors, though we | 
pretend not to commend or justify the career | 
of the one or the other. We speak simply of | 


talent ; of those native endowments which will | 
ever command the respect and admiration of | 
the world. [Knickerbocker. } 


NIGHT. 


BY H. C. HENRY. 


Let the Gheber kneel in the deep idolatry of | 


his heart, and pour out his prayers to the Sun, 
ay, let him term it it his God-—his life—his all, 
while kindles his eye with rapture as it drinks 


on the over arching sky, then on the earth; 
_and the hill-tops caught his glance and smiled, 
and almost seemed to glow with life as well as 
| beauty—and soon the glad rays came down 
upon the valley, and the streamlets ran, and 
leaped and sparkled, as if rejoicing in his gor- 

eous beams—and the mists began to rise from 


| the margin of river, brook and sheeted lake, 


| and climb up to mantle the brow of hill and 
_ mount, or float away in purple glory to the un- 
seen gates of paradise—and as | watched them 


_within me as it were struggling like them to 
flee away from the shadows and storms of earth 
toa brighter and happier home. I have seen 
the beauties of a summer’s sunset, and have 
felt that they were ravishing. My eye would 
never weary of drinking in the glories which 
such a scene presents. ‘To see clouds—deep— 
massy—gorgeous—piled upon each other in 
beautiful magnificence, seeming the “ pillared 
props of heaven,”’ the thousand colors of the 
sunbeam painted upon their fleecy folds—to 
| see them rolling away, slowly and heavily, as 
| 


| if the shoulder of some unseen giant were ap- 


plied to the whole mass, and, as they roll, con- 
_tinually changing their appearance, now white 
as the plume of the plover just wetted in the 
salt sea-foam, now dark and threatening as if 
pregnant with wrath to man, and again glow- 
ing in all the colors of the radiant bow limned 
on the retreating cloud—and thus to see them 
pass till all have gone except, perchance, a 
_lingerer here and there that seems as loth to 
go from the cheering smile of the sun while 
yet a single ray is left to gild and beautify earth, 
ocean or sky—to gaze upon such a scene, I 
say, is indeed delightful, and will and must 
draw forth the admiration, if not the adoration, 
of every intelligent existence. Here is an ex- 
haustless field for admiration—something that 
will never tire—always beautiful—always new. 


“ Parting day 
Dies like the dolphin, whom each pang imbues 
With a new color, till it gasps away, 
The last still loveliest.’’ 
But I digress. After all my admiration for 


the thousand scene® of beauty that Day pre- 
sents, still can I turn with the sincerity of ear- 


ly love, and in the fulness of my heart exclaim 
_with one of our own sweet poets, 


in its glorious beams—but for myself I must 


confess that Night, calm, silent Night, with | 


its radiant sabaoth glowing burningly above 
me, has a charm, a silent, yet holy eloquence, 
which we find not, we feel not, in the bustle 
and glare of day. I love the golden sunlight— 
it thrills my very soul with joy—and I have 
= upon the splendors it creates, hour after 

our, forgetful of myself, almost lost in admi- 
ration. I have seen this King, this God of 
Day, when he came forth from the portals of 


| “ Most beautiful, ecstatic, holy Night! 
How I do love thee!” 


| A veil seems drawn over the cares and sorrows 
| of earth for a brief period, and, as the last dim 
| light of day is fading from our view and the 
| shadows of night are deepening around us, we 
| are reminded that even thus is passing the brief 
| day of life—thus, soon will the shadows of the 
| tomb shut from our vision the blessed light of 
| the rejoicing sun. 

Whispers as of unseen spirits are ever float- 
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ing around us at this calm and holy hour— 
and is it not soothing to think that, perchance, 
the spirits of departed friends—those dear ones 
to whom our hearts so fondly clung—are ho- 
vering around us, like guardian angels, to 
shield us from danger, to whisper to us of their 
radiant home, and raise our aspizations to the 
God of all! We scem enveloped by an atmo- 
sphere of holiness—the very air is redolent 
with music, falling upon the spirit like a spell, 
and we seem as it were raised nearer heaven and 
more lost to earth than we can feel in the hur- 
ry and bustle of day. We look up to the sky 
—the illimitable sky—studded with innumera- 
ble stars—and we feel our spirits yearning, 
ay, panting within us to hold communion with 
those worlds of light. In every gentle spirit 
lives a tone that echoes back the sweet and 
simple language of the poet— 
*‘ If those bright orbs that gem the night 
Be each a blissful dwelling-sphere, 
Where kindred spirits reunite 
Whom fate hath torn asunder here— 
How sweet it were at once to die, 
And leave this dreary world afar, 
Meet soul and soul, and cleave the sky, 
And soar away from star to star.” 


Let not us who enjoy the clear light of reve- 
lation, judge those with too much severity who 
in the olden time bowed down in worship to 
the stars of heaven. Theirs was an idolatry 
that degraded not. And did not the quiet 
Heaven with its myriad eyes look down appro- 
vingly on worship and on worshippers? O, 
heard they not a voice in every star that spoke 
to them of Deity ? Theirs was a worship that 
chastened, and purified, and exalted the soul ; 
and though they erred, who shall say that they 
erred fatally ? Not we who kneel on velvet 
cushions, in the magnificent temples which our 
pride, and not our love to God, has piled, ut- 
tering the prayer which our hearts feel not, 
pouring forth burning words with our lips, 
while our spirits are lifeless within us. Their 
temple was the earth, curtained by sky and 
cloud—their altars were the flinty rocks, cush- 
ioned alone by moss—their songs were echoed 
by mountain and hill, and the voice of many 
waters gave the solemn response. They wor- 
shipped in spirit and in truth, ignorantly it is 
true, but not the less fervently. And who, I 
had almost asked, who can refrain from wor- 
shipping this burning record of the Universal 
Mind, this 


‘ Beautiful language of the unseen God!” 


Can a being, fashioned by an Almighty Hand, 
endowed with deathless energies, go forth 
alone at the still, calm, holy bour of midnight, 
and gaze on the mysterious beauty, the silent 


meepiicense of the starry worlds, nor feel a 
thrill, a struggle within him, as if his soul had 
caught a glance of the high land of its birth, 
and was panting to go home to the bosom of 
its Father and its God? Who can feel, as his 


eye is lifted and the starlight rests on the un- 
covered brow, that he is to sink im a little 
while into a sleep that shall never know of 
waking? Surely something must whisper to 
the soul of an immortality—an immortality the 
very consciousness of which lifts the proud 
spirit above its clog of clay, and places man 
upon a glorious height—an elevation which is 
in truth but a little lower than the angels. 

Those blessed stars—those radiant characters 
of light, have been beautifully termed by a 
popular author, ‘‘ the poetry of heaven.’’ Yes, 
they are indeed poetry—written by the finger 
of Jehovah upon the eternal sky, and he who 
cons it well may learn full many a high and 
holy lesson. He will feel the rust that hath 
saeoel around his spirit from the chilling 
mists of earth, wearing away and his soul re- 
suming more and more of its original bright- 
ness, and thus preparing to join ere long the 
chorus of those ‘‘ eternal harmonies above’’— 
those never-fading stars, which are 


“ For ever singing as they shine, 
The hand that made us is divine.” 


PORCELAIN. 


The origin of porcelain may probably be 
ascribed to accident. It is very possible that 
the peculiar changes which clay experiences, 
on being burnt in the fire, may have afforded 
to some of the early inhabitants of the world 
the first hints for applying this earth to a vari- 
ety of useful purposes. 

Soon after the employment of clay in mak- 
ing bricks, mankind doubtless acquired meth- 
ods of moulding it into vessels of capacity, 
and utensils for culinary purposes. The most 
ancient writers mention earthen vessels, as 
though they had been in use from time imme- 
morial. 

Remains of jars, and other forms of earthen- 
ware, are found in all countries, buried in the 
earth, and in those which have no memorial of 
having ever been inhabited. 

It is probable that the early inhabitants of 
the world arrived nearer perfection in the mo- 
delling of clay than in any other manufacture ; 
for in China and Japan, porcelain of an excel- 
lent quality was made long before the Christian 
era. 

No color is distinguishable in the red hot 
kiln of the potter but the red itself, till the 
workman introduces a small piece of dry wood, 
which producing a white flame renders all the 
other colors visible in a moment. 

There are now five hundred furnaces at work 
in China, and nearly a million of men employ- 
ed in one province, viz. Kiam-si. Whitaker 
says, that the name porcelain is derived from 
the herb Purslaine, which has a purple-colcred 
flower, like the ancient china. 

That porcelain was not uncommon in Eu- 
rope in the first century of the Christian era, is 
evident from the discoveries that have been 
made in the excavation of those cities destroy- 
ed by an eruption of Vesuvius, in the first year 
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of Titus. There were no less than 193 vases 
of porcelain taken out of the ruins of Hercula- 
neum. These vessels were not cf European 
manufacture, but brought from Pontus in Asia 
by the victorious army of Pompey. About 
sixty years before Christ, the Persians had ar- 
rived at great excellence in this elegant art. 
The best Asiatic porcelain is manufactured at 
Schiras, one of the present principal cities of 
Persia. The earth of which it is made is a) 
pure enamel, like that of the Chinese porcelain; 
its grain is as fine, and it is as transparent; so 
that it sometimes excels even that of the Chi- | 
nese, ifs varnish is so exquisite. 

The Persian porcelain has another excel- | 
lence, that it resists fire so as not only to allow || 
of water being boiled in it, but the vessels for | 
the express purpose of boiling are made of it. | 
It is so hard that it is employed in making | 
mortars for grinding colors and for pounding | 
other things, and also for the moulds for mak- |) 
ing bullets. The materials of which this beau- || 
tiful porcelain is made, are glass, andthe small | 
white pebbles found in rivers, ground very | 
fine; with a slight mixture of argillaceous | 
earth. 


| 


Original. 
VANITY AND DEATH. 


How awfully sublime is the thought of death! 
The Deity, whose throne is eternal space, call- 
ing an immortal spirit home! A spirit whose 
existence time cannot measure, whose philoso- 
phy man cannot comprehend. 

We leave the world as we enter it—alike. | 
We bring nothing, we can take nothing. All | 
are equal on the score of birth and death: | 
Whether born in a palace or a manger, we are | 


the offspring of the same Maker, we receive 
our vitality from the same source. In death | 
the king and beggar meet on equal ground: | 
their spirits are called away by the same God, |! 
their lifeless bodies are common food for | 
worms. How the vanities of the world sink | 
into nothing before these awful truths! Their | 
uselessness how evident. | 


Who is that man whom we behold stalking | 


the streets with haughty air, attired in fine } 
cloth and jewels, and whose sneer falls on all ! 
that cannot cope with him in external appear- 
ance. The veriest beggar, if his mind is not 


contaminated with this vanity, is immeasura- |, 


reveal one of the thousand mysteries that veil 
eternity. And yet the possessor of it is wont 
to look down upon his less fortunate (rather 
less unfortunate) brother, as from a great dis- 
tance, as though gold possessed the power of 


_ elevating one of the Almighty’s creatures above 


another. However absurd this idea seems, ma- 
ny act as if they believed it true. The talis- 


_man by which the grades of society should be 
regulated is the M1np—that immaterial part 


of our being whose mysteries set man’s wis- 
dom at defiance, whose glorious aspirations 
prove it destined for a brighter and a loftier 
sphere. It is the mind of man, alone, that 


_makes him lord of the earth and superior to the 


brute creation. 
If the world would but make this their stand- 


| ard, these vanities would decrease an hun. 


dred fold, and appearances would not monopo- 
lize that respect which is due only to Truth. 
Deceit would not range so wild and uncontroll- 
ed. <A purer feeling of love and friendship 
would exist between man and man, greatly 
augmenting the happiness of the human family. 
At present very few lead but a mere artificial 
life : always concerned about what others think 


_of them, striving to make themselves appear 
|| what they are not. The majority of civilized 


men seldom know a real happy hour, an hour 
untainted with a thought of vanity’s prompting. 
But on the other hand thousands lead weeks 
and months of unhappiness because of the ill 
success of their endeavors to gain the world’s 


approbation. It is to be hoped that the day is 


not far off when man shall no longer listen to 
the dictates of vanity, but throwing it aside, 
enjoy a closer communion with his God. co. 


CURIOUS ECHO. 


An echo of a very peculiar character has 
been described by Suir ,John Herschell as pro- 
duced by the suspension bridge across the Me- 
nai Strait in Wales. The sound of a blow of 
a hammer on one of the main piers is returned 
in succession from each of the cross beams 
which support the road way, and from the op- 
posite pier, at a distance of 576 feet; and in 


| addition to this the sound is many times re- 
peated between the water and the roadway, at 


bly his superior. The clothes of one are foul, || the rate of 28 times in five seconds. 


the spirit of the other. 


Again, behold throughout society the ho- 
mage paid to wealth, to that worthless lucre 


We may always find occasion to utter what 


we have to say—and it is generally more ac- 


which could not, though all the world contains ceptable after we have heard what others have 


were offered, prolong life a single moment, or |, to say. 
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Original. 


POETRY. 


The faculty of the imagination is the source 
of many of those pure and elevated enjoyments 
which spring up like flowers in the thorny path 
of life. In its various combinations of all that 
is beautiful in nature and grand in the material 
universe, it affords to the mind a worthy re- 
treat, where a more ennobling enjoyment may 
be found when satiated with the grosser plea- 
sures of sense, or relaxation when wearied 
with the intensity of mental application. It is 
then when the mind is disgusted with the sober 
realities of life that the fancy invites it to wan- 
der in another sphere, and surrounds it with the 
scenes and pleasures of a brighter world—its 
own ideal creation. The conceptions of the 


imagination, whether embodied in poetry, | 


painting, or romance, have ever exercised a 
spell over the senses of mankind, for there has 
never existed a nation however rude and bar- 
barous its society, that has not preserved in its 
annals some inspiriting war song, some sketch 
of animated nature, or some wild legend of 
individual or national heroism. When copied 
from the realities of nature or of human ac- 
tion, and embelished by the imagination, they 
address themselves directly to the passions 
and sensibilities of the heart; and are alike 
the source of pleasure, whether they succeed in 
raising the gentlest emotion in the mind or of 
elevating it to the wildest pitch of enthusiasm. 


It is the first of these—poetry alone, consi- 
dered in its connexion with the imagination, 
that I design more particularly to notice. 

Poetry is the offspring of the fancy. It is 
the description—the embodied imagery of 
those splendid mental conceptions, which, 


like the genius of the eastern fable can be con- | 


jured up by one talisman alone. That Talis- 
man is imagination. Divest the writer of this, 
and give him for his material a plain and na- 
ked collection of facts and their relations, of 
whatever nature they may be, yet destitute of 
those rich embellishments that fancy bestows, 
and you degrade him from the character of a 
bard to that of a common place narrator; the 
spirit that should have animated his work is 
gone, and that secret charm is looked for in 
vain which is communicated by the inspiration 
of fancy—by an exalted tone of passion and 
sentiment—and by that ideal elevation of de- 
scription and character which though belong 


| ing to a higher sphere, and rising beyond the 
ordinary relations of life, still retains the im- 
_age of nature and impress of truth. 


Such mere descriptions and copies from na- 
ture, without that ideality of representation 
which is so essential to poetic success, however 
much they may be admired from their skillful 
arrangement and a certain correctness of de- 
lineation, must ever fail to awaken those emo- 
tions which the vivid pictures of the imagina- 
tion call into existence, or to attain the great 
end of poetry in touching the feelings or enli- 
vening the sympathies of the heart. 


But imagination though the first, is not the 
only requisite necessary to ensure excellence 
in poetic composition. The mind that con- 
ceives must also have the ability to execute.— 
The fancy, however richand luxuriant may be 
| the regions through which it wanders, must be 
| restrained by the dictates of judgment and tem- 
pered by the nicest discrimination. Though 
the conceptions of the poet may be of such a 
nature as to create the deepest enthusiasm in 
himself, they will fail to awaken a correspond- 
ing emotion in another, unless so clearly drawn 
as to be easily comprehended, and to bring up 
before the mind of the reader in their full pro- 
portion the glowing pictures of the author’s im- 
agination. 

While poetry, therefore, is the offspring of 
the imagination, and from it derives ils life and 
| spirit, it does not entirely disclaim alliance 
with art, nor does it refuse to listen to the so- 
ber suggestions of judgment. The web of 
fancy must be both skillfully woven and judi- 
ciously arranged, that when it is thrown around 
| the fairest objects in nature it may not entirely 
conceal them from view, but by blending to- 
gether their beauties with its own, cast a charm 
over the whole, whose influence shall at once 
awaken the susceptibilities of the heart. Con- 
formity to nature and a degree of order and 
harmony are also necessary to poetic excel- 
lence. One cause of the pleasing emotions 
that spring up in the mind is the illusion of the 
scene. The accuracy of the delineation and 
the life and spirit infused into it, make us for 
the moment almost insensible to external im- 
pressions, and stamping with reality these 
creations of the mind, give us existence in an 
ideal world. But no sooner does the imagina- 
tion “‘o’erstep the modesty of nature’’—no 


sooner is incongruity of objects or expression 
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introduced than this illusion is destroyed, and | 


the emotion of the mind dies away with the 
cause that gave it birth. It has been contend- 
ed that much of originality and invention must 
be sacrificed in a too exclusive attention to or- 
der and regularity. This can scarcely be ad- 
mitted without some essential modifications. 


If by order and regularity is to be understood | 


a compliance with those arbitrary rules of cri- 
ticism which without foundation in reason, re- 
ceive their importance from mere opinion and 
authority, such as the doctrine of the three 
unities derived from the ancient drama, or 
some equally as well grounded that have ob- 
tained in modern days—tules that may be re- 
garded as either trivial or absolutely false to 
good taste—such may be truly considered a 
restraint upon a bold and fertile invention. 


But there is an order and harmony in this, as | 


in other arts, far superior to any artificial sys- 
tem of regulation, an order which rather assists 
than fetters the genius of the poet, and which 
naturally adapts itself to that taste of what is 
pleasing and beautiful possessed by men, for 
it is derived from and founded in nature. The 
imagination when in healthy action, however 


elevated and ideal may be its conceptions, de- | 


rives for the most part its materials from the 
visible world. It selects the elements of what- 
ever is beautiful in nature and moulds them 
anew, and forms them into other and more va- 


ried combinations. There isan order and re- | 


gularity pervading all the works of the Creator 
that contributes much to their intrinsic beauty. 


| 


| 


| 


rary criticisms appear to be just as well as ori- 


ginal, has declared correctness in poetic com- 


position to be but another name for excellence. 
The truth of one part of the proposition at least 
is evident. ‘The poet cannot hope to atiain ex- 
| cellence in his art without combining witha cre- 
ative imagination, correctness of execution— 
‘not in the narrow and partial acceptation of 
| the term as understood and applied by those 
| false legislators of taste whose business it is to 
| censure all who do not conform to their own 
| self constituted authority—but correctness in 
every thing that pertains to those immutable 
"laws of order and harmony which nature her- 
_self has established, and which she has made 


'to be clearly understood and appreciated by 


mankind. 
But the converse of the proposition is, per- 
haps, not equally true. Correctness may ex- 


ist without any high degree of excellence. 
| A writer, if endowed with taste, and possessed 


| of a lively sense of what is beautiful in concep- 


| tion and appropriate in expression, though des- 


| titute of that creative power which genius alone 


| 


| 
} 


| 
| 
} 
} 
| 


| commands, may preserve inviolable all the es- 
sential as well as the minor laws that test the 
genuineness of poetry—he may be skilful in 
the choice and correct in the management of 
his subject—he may even delineate character 
and describe natural objects with considerable 
accuracy, and yet present but a tame and spi- 
_ritless performance, which before it can reach 
the heart needs to be quickened into life by 


| 
| 


And it can scarcely be supposed that this should | that Promethean spark which genius alone 


be a restraint upon the genius of the poet whose 
most perfect and admirable creations, are those 
which are in the closest harmony with nature. 

The imagination which ranges free and un- 
controlled, finding beauty in irregularity and 
disorder, is certainly not that of a man of ge- 
nius, for his highest aspiration is not to bring 
forth what is striking only from its originality 
and its departure from that uniformity which 
characterizes the world of mind as well as of 
matter, but rather from its truth to nature which 
is alone the standard of true criticism. Were 
it otherwise—that genius disdained all order 
and method and that it was measured by its 
creative power alone—we should conceive the 
lunatic to be highly endowed with this lofty at- 


communicates. As the world increasés in ci- 


| vilization it departs more and more from the 


original simplicity of nature. Literature, with 
‘the other fine arts, becomes more elaborate 
and polished. It is then that the judgment is 
apt to be perverted in its estimate of the true 
merit of poetic comfosition, from a certain 
_morbid taste that men acquire by a too exclu- 
_ sive attention to that system of rules which are 


included in the general acceptation of the term 
correctness. 


| The elegancies of expression, and in fact all 
that pertain to the mechanical execution of the 
work acquires by far too much importance, 
while the spirit and sentiment are proportion- 


‘ally neglected. The graceful garment in 


tribute, whose imagination uncontrolled by | which it is decked, shaped according to the 
reason, brings forth chaos aud confusion out of | most approved style of the latest fashion, may 


order and harmony. 


serve in many instances to set off a very com- 


A distinguished writer, many of whose lite- q 
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mon and ordinary form. The reason is obvi- 
ous. While the critic has cultivated a relish 
for the exterior and factitious beauties of com- 
position, he becomes less sensible to those 
deep emotions which the sentiment of poetry 
alone can excite, and though the acuteness of 


perception he has acquired enables him to 


judge with accuracy, either of the skill and 


success of the poet, or of the imperfections of | 
his work, yet he derives less of enjoyment from _ 


the perusal than one whose taste nature directs, 
| Independent of its divine origin, what are 


| the merits of the Bible asa history ? To this 


but who is not so deeply versed in the etiquette 
minutie of criticism. This is finely exempli- 
fied in contrasting the different effects that po- 


etry produces upon the civilized man and the | 
ment of facts for the guide and improvement 


unlettered barbarian. The war songs of the 


| telligent of all enlightened nations, is only a 
| proof of its intrinsic worth. Divest the Bible 
| of the charm and mystery of inspiration ,—take 
| from it the sanctity and obligation of its pre- 
| cepts—forget the eternity it reveals and im- 
| mortality it illumines,—and still, adjudged 
| merely as a work of science and literature, 
| what can it not claim ? 

What gems of science ere can vie 
With those which in this treasure lie? 


department of science we are wont to refer all 
that is valuable in the collection and arrange- 


savage, or the recitations of his bard create in 


his mind the most enthusiastic emotions. The 
other whose taste has been doubly refined and — 
polished by civilization can peruse unmoved 


those productions that glow not less with the 
true fire of imagination and spirit of poetry, 
and conform infinitely nearer to his own stand- 
ard of correctness. 

False refinement or fastidious delicacy vi- 
tiates instead of improves the taste. It is in- 
compatible with a full enjoyment of poetry, 
for the higher it is carried the farther it departs | 
from that natural standard of criticism which | 


| 
} 


is implanted in the human heart. It is oppos- 
ed to the modest and unadorned simplicity of | 
nature, and unfits its possessor for fully realiz- | 
ing the splendid conceptions of the man of ge- 
nius, or for sharing in the pleasing illusions of 


the imagination. v.S. 


_ 


Original. 


of man. It devolves upon the historian to fur- 
nish the data of such phenomena and transac- 
tions as have affected the vital interests of man- 
kind in the past, and as may prove of lasting 
utility in the future. The historian we value 
in proportion to his accuracy in the detail of 
‘facts. History we prize acéording to the im- 
portance of those facts. Apply this rule to the 
Bible and how does it enlist our esteem and 
challenge our reverence! For where is the 
record of events so important in their nature, 
or sublime in their results? By whom are de= 
tailed occurrences with that native simplicity, 
apparent integrity and beautiful harmony, as 
beam from almost every page of the Bible? 
The fathers of history, it is true, have ren- 
dered untold benefits by their labors, and for 
it we cheerfully award the brightest halo of 
imperishable fame to their memories—but 
what one of their products does not bear the 
most evident marks either of doubt or exagge- 


THE BIBLE. 


BY PROF. C. SMITH. 


The character, origin and infiuence of that 
mysterious volume, commonly denominated 
the Bible, has elicited the wonder, employed 
the scrutiny and baffled the scepticism of the 
curious and doubting of all ages. And as with | 
speculative admiration we survey the past, we 
do not wonder that a book so exalted in cha- | 
racter, mysterious in origin, vast in influence | 
and incalculable in its results upon individual, | 
social and national character, should have been — 
subjected to the severest ordeal of criticism; 
but that it has been deemed worthy of such | 


ration? What historian does not verify that a 
predilection for preconceived opinions and lo- 
cal interests bias the mind, and warp the deci- 
sions of the understanding ? Where the histo- 
ry that does not cover the vices and blaze the 
virtues of its subjects? True we are not to 
look for perfection in the historian, nor would 
we accuse him of designed deception even in 
his oft over-colored sketches of narration; but 
when we compare his, with the stern integrity 
and uncorrupted principle of the Bible, they 
appear but as the faint, feeble traces of poor 
mortality in contact with the pencilings of di- 
vine Majesty. 

The narrative of the Bible may be said to 
be ‘‘sui generis,” entirely peculiar to itself ; 


scrutiny, by the candid, the discerning and in- | 


and while it carries us forward delightfully in 
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the track of the narrator, we are insensible to 
that so common fault of histories—‘‘ a crowd- 
ed recital of facts, or a tedious detail.’’ 


perspicuity, rarely found in any history. 
Again, there is an adjustment of circumstan- 
ces, (which, when rightly executed has well 


been termed the charm of history,) that can- | 
not fail to present the most favorable and com-_ 
manding view of the great principles of the sa- | 
The narrator, be he inspired | 


cred volume. 
or not, presents the main features of his sub- 
ject to the eye of the mind in bold relief. 
Like a skilful artist who traces upon the can- 
vass the more striking features of the human 
countenance, so prominently that they are sure 
to secure the eye of the beholder, while the 
less important are so gracefully traced—fitly 
apportioned and delicately shaded, as to impart 
a singular beauty to the whole: so the Bible 
presents its truths in such a manner, that the 


all-essential may be read by him who runs, | 


while the less important are so embodied, con- 
nected and interwoven, as to add a divine lus- 
tre and shed a heavenly radiance around the 
entire book. Where all other histories are si- 
lent, the Bible is most full, and hence to the 
scholar most invaluable. It overleaps the nar- 


row limits of time and bounds back to the an- | 


cients of eternity. It unlocks the secret arca- 


| 


nected chain of events; the most remarkable 


| ever recorded_in any history,, and joined with 


The 


Bible abounds in conciseness, precision and | may well exclaim in the words of the poet, 


it 
i} 


the vital interests of mankind. So that we 


“ Wondrous Bible, 
If not inspired, thy pregnant page hath stood 
Time’s treasure! and the wonder of the wise.” 
{ Continued.] 


SCENES IN HOLLAND. 
BY AN AMERICAN, 

Every country has some distinguishing 
mark, which seperates it from all others, and 
renders it note-worthy. France has herdelight- 
ful climate, and beautifully-undulating surface; 
Italy her romantic scenery and fading ruins ; 
Switzerland her soul-swelling, snow-capped 
mountains ; and Egypt her pyramids, coeval 
with the soil ; but none of these surpass Hol- 


| 1Jand in originality of appearance to the eye of 


i} 
| 


i} 


leads us back to the time when earth was in | 


gin. 
scattered fragments; at the next, carpeted 
with beauty and loveliness, and at the third, 
teaming with life; when, lo! the morning 


stars sing together, and all the sons of God | 


shout for joy. It treads upon ground which 


no other history has dared explore, and pre- | 
_crowded my brain as I stood in that ‘ valley of 
| the shadow of death,’ beneath the level of the 


not only in consonance with reason, but also at- | 
y sea, and thought of its redemption thence, and 


sents the facts with which it is sorichly fraught, 


tested by all the advances of science. For 
while the author of the scriptures fixes the 
time when the earth was balanced, its moun- 


bounded and stayed, science dates from a peri- | 


od when a change must have come over this | 


planet, similar to that described by Moses. 
From the creation of the world it makes 


| 
| 


| 


na of the skies, and discloses the hidden things H and Van Dyke, and Rembrandt. 


of the past with their attendant mysteries. It | 


all its curious history. 


an American traveller. She has not the hilly 


surface of France, but she has the surface of a 


floor ; she has not the romance of Italy, yet 


| she often surpasses it in the “ still picturesque.’ 


She has not the pyramids ; yet may the Hollan- 
der point to his sea-wrested plains as’ monument 
more glorious and more lasting thana pyramid 
that should o’ertop the Andes. To the lover of 
the past, she has not the plains of Pharsalia nor 
Actium ; yet she has a greater than either—a 


|| Waterloo ; that is, she had, before the separa- 
| tion of Belgium. 


To the connoisseur, she does 
not present the names of Raphael or Michael 
Angelo; yet there are the names of Rubens, 
She cannot 


_ point the traveller toa Paris, nor a Versailles; 


yet the Hague and Brussels are very, very de- 
lightful towns. Where now men, women, and 


chaos and reveals the circumstances of its ori- || children live, move, and have their being, and 


At one period it presents the world in | 


where the smoke of their pipes ascends for ever 
and ever, formerly spouted the whale, darted 
the shark, flew the flying-fish, leaped the dol- 
phin, cosily lay the oyster and the crab, in 


| thoughtful quiet, little dreaming of the short 


thick-set race of men, who with pick-axes an 
spades were to colonize among them, and ban- 
ish them from their kingdom. 

Such were the miggelianeous thoughts which 


If the Hollanders did 
expel the sea, it was not that they loved water 
less, but land more ; for they still permit old 


tains settled, rivers channelled and oceans | Ocean to visit his ancient domain, through their 


ten hundred canals, yet not tooverwhelm. Ap- 
proaching the coast, you see no lofty highland, 
indeed nothing, until you are alnrost upon it ; 


and then all that meets the eye is the handiwork 


of man. 

My first place of landing was at Niew-Diep, 
the entrepot of Amsterdam for vessels not desi- 
rous of ascending to the city. The harbor is 
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At the time of my arrival, there were several 
government vessels in port, whose beautiful 
models completely nonplused me; associating, 
as I had always been taught to do, every thing 
Dutch with grossness or deformity. But if the 
government vessels agreeably disappointed my 
previous conceptions, the smaller cra(t, sailing 
or rather tumbling about the bay, tended little 
to remove them. They were emphatically 
what we should term fat; approaching more 
nearly the form of ‘the Dutch belles, who are 
chosen rather for what they can bear, than for 
their symmetry. I mean only the ‘ lower or- 
ders’ of the inhabitants; for Heaven forfend that 
I should disparage the beauty of the higher 
class of Hollanders, for the women of few na- 
tions on the Continent can compare with them 
in symmetry of form, beauty of face, and grace 
of manner. These vessels are seldom painted ; 
but are varnished over, and app rently very 
loosely put together ; yet in an encounter with 
a rock in the ocean, it is somewhat doubtful 
which would go down! The rudder is hooked 
upon the outside, as represented in antique 
Dutch paintings; so that they can easily be un- 
shipped; a provision often taken advantage of, 
when the government or individuals are desi- 
rous of detaining the craft. Taking possession 
of the rudder is equivalent to seizing the vessel. 
The town of Niew-Diep, as I have said, was 
my first place of landing; and here the first 
features which arrested my eye, were the erec- 
tions of Napoleon; the navy-yard, of great ex- 
tent; the town, which he caused to be paved, 
and its buildings erected. Here it was that he 
hoped to build a fleet to cope with England. 
Landing for the first time in the monarchical 
government, I prepared myself for many little 
vexations; such as examination of passports, 
as though one were a spy; of your luggage, as 
though you were a thief; of your person, as if 
one had the plague. That I was free of the last 
a mere glance of the doctor soon convinced 
him; of my luggage, he either took no notice, 
because he did not esteem it note-worthy, or 
else he read honesty in my face; and the pass- 
port I never presented until I reached Amster- 
dam, and even there, not until three or four days 
after my arrival. As for gens-d’ arme, there 
were not more than three in either city, except 
at the government buildings. Indeed, Holland 
may be considered a pretty free country. The 
people spd discuss political and social mat- 
ters, and express their hkes and dislikes in 
very democratic style. 
» The country, however, is most enormously 
taxed; nearly one-half or one-third going to 
the government, and mainly for the purpose of 
aying the interest of debts incurred in filling 
in the sea. The only reason for their not tak- 


ing immediate possession of another small sea, 
is the want of money; although some assert 
that they do no wish to disturb some fifty or 
sixty fisherman who yet float there; and that 
they are waiting patiently until they shall die 
off, when ‘the restoration’ will at once take 
place. 


Once again on shore, weary enough of the 
sea, I shook myself and proceeded ‘to observe.’ 
The houses stand with their sides to the street, 
and are of one story, built of the little home- 
made bricks which were formerly brought to 
our goodly city, and are still to be seen in one 
or two old KNICKERBOCKER houses. Each 
dwelling has a little ‘ stoop’ before, or more 
correctly speaking, beside it. All the streets 
are paved with brick, turned side-wise, which 
resist wheels very well. The side-walks are 
enough for a good-sized Dutch dame. Most 
of them, however, prefer tc walk in the street 
itself, always as neat and clean as brooins and 
all the cleansing: paraphernalia can keep it. 

Whether it is that the Hollander* is more hu- 
mane or civilized than the Americans, or 
whether it is because there is a lack of loose 
stones in the street, I know not; but certain it 
is the thoroughfares are filled with little birds, 
skipping gaily among the feet of the inhabi- 
tants, and living in the eves of the houses, 
which you can generally reach from the ground ; 
but on my approach, I noticed that they scan- 
ned me with an evil eye; as though they knew 
that I came from a country where stones were 
plentiful, and where their race was little res- 
pected. Several stork’s-nests, a principal fea- 
ture in all Dutch paintings, also attracted my 
attention; but none of the young were support- 
ing on their backs their venerable sires. 


York, I was naturally led to regard the state of 
the disease in this country; but owing to the 
practice of allowing the person to ‘run to 
waist,’ or in other words, not corsetling, as 
as with us, I could discover no symptoms of 
this fatal, incurable malady. All appear as 
Gop made them. The women are round and 
plump. There are no waspish bodies and 
dwindling waists, which one is really afraid to 
clasp, lest they should part in the middle. 
Some of the women, as I have said, are truly 
beautiful, but none pretty; that is something 
too dollish a term for their circumference ; with 
faces as fresh as the morning, as full as the 
moon, and fair as the heavens. Yet, dear 
creatures! they do have to work ; sometimes 
dragging a wagon-load sufficient for a horse, 
and at others bearing the burden of a pannier’d 
mule on their heads. The women wear a head- 
piece, made of gold or silver, worth often fifty 
or a hundred dollars; mostly too among the 
lower orders; servants, who have not apparent- 
ly a change of stockings. But I am informed 
it is the only out-fit they have inlife. As they 
generally wear only caps, these head-pieces 
are less distasteful than they would appear on 
the heads of our American ‘helps.’ 

‘ Laborious as a Dutchman,’ has become a 
proverb, and the race richly deserves the ap- 
pellation. ‘ As honestas a Dutchman,’ is ano- 

ther proverb, equally true; for they area mira- 
| cle of honesty. The women and men work in 


* This is his proper name, These people are as grateful to 
| you for calling them Dutchmen, as_we should be to be desig~ 
nated by our own countrymen as Yankees. 


Coming from a consumptive city like New- 
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the fields together. The former appear lively, | 


the latter dull and heavy. The Dutchman’s 
ideas move like his canal boat; the Anglo- 
Saxon’s like a locomotive. A mixture of 
Yankees in the race would be a God-send with 
them. 
The very ocean would be filled out, and one 
could ere long walk to America! 


the Hollander. 
work. Were a coach-spring to break, the mail 
would be stopped six months, unless an entire 
new spring were inserted, or a new coach ob- 
tained. There is no invention. Allis experi- 
ence. As their fathers were, so are they. 
They revolve over in the same circle. A new 
idea only bursts upon them every half century, 
completely dumbfoundering them. 
tude is another trait. Should one of them con- 
tract for building a house within seven years, 
on that day seven years, at twelve o’clock, the 
house would be finished; and though he tre- 
bled the number of workmen, yet it would not 
be in the least expedited; while in the same 
time a Yankee would have finished his con- 
tract and the half of another. 

After spending several days at this agreeable 
little town, visiting the region round about, I 
took leave of its inhabitants, with many of 
whom I had become quite intimately acquaint- 
ed; and among the number, with several ex- 
cellent and interesting Dutch girls. I left 
New-Diep at sunrise. 
to the inhabitants, judging from the numbers 
assembled, although the same scene takes 
place everyday. Such farewells, such waving 


of handkerchiefs, such elongating of round | 
It reminded me of | 
those felicitous times when men made their | 
wills, and added codicils to them, before trust- | 
ing their persons across the Tappan-Zee to Al- | 
Hoisting sail, (for this they carry, the | 
wind having free scope over the plane-coun- | 


faces I never saw before. 


bany. 


try,) and stirring up our two horses, along went 
our treckschvyt, at the rate of four miles an 
hour, perhaps more. These boats are very 
commodious. They are divided into three 
parts; the foremost for steerage passengers, the 
central part for ladies and gantlemen in gene- 
ral, and the latter or hinder part, as was pro- 
per, for ‘exclusives’ par excellence. The for- 
ward-cabin passengers were continually sing- 
ing national airs—tunes which I never before 


had the honor of hearing—and that during the | 
whole voyage, while a Frenchman was blow- | 


ing on the French horn. Oh, doleful day! 


The air was cold; the windows were closed, | 
of course; and there sat some two dozen men, | 


puffing, puffing, ever puffing away. I remain- 
ed seated while I could discern the opposite 


side of the cabin; but when I could only see | 


the end of my nose, ‘the force of nature could 
not farther go.” I rushed on deck, where I 
remained, promenading in the cold, for the re- 
mainder of the passage. The Dutch may have 
altered in some respects; but they maintain 
all their old renown as smokers. 


Prompti- | 


It was quite a novelty | 


Dutch industry and Yankee ingenuity! | 
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cellent soil, yet beneath the level of the canal. 
Often fifty or sixty wind-mills are visible at 
once, mostly used for draining the land, which 
is contiuually filling with water. What an 


nel _ _| army for Don Quixotte! Villages lie scattered 
Regularity is another distinguishing trait of | 


Every thing moves like clock- | 
| painting the dwellings. 


in every direction, of the most picturesque de- 
scription, so diversified are the colors used in 
Out of every one, as 
we passed, would rush a half-dozen boys and 


girls, turning somersets and singing their un- 


musical airs. The passengers, sticking a po- 


_tato full of half-cents, throw them on shore ; 


when a scrambling scene ensues that would do 
credit to office-seekers ; and thus village suc- 
ceeds village. The only place of any interest 


_ which we passed was Alkemar, once the scene 


of a great battle, but where there was now no- 
thing remarkable, save a ceaseless chiming of 
bells. 


{Knickerbocker for September. } 


Original. 


LINES TO THE MEMORY OF MARGARET 
MILLER DAVIDSON. 


BY WILLIAM H. CRANSTON. 


I. 
Pure es ** spotless host that chant 
athems through the realms of light, 


Was this young minstrel when she touched 
Her own sweet harp with fond delight. 


Il. 
Her soul, unspotted, could not live, 
Amid the jarring discord here ; 
And as her notes grew richer still, 
She rose toward the heavenly sphere. 


III. 

Enraptured angels bore her hence, 
With triumph to their fairy throng, 
And, long ere this, her youthful harp 


Has joined them in celestial song. 


AN OLD SONG. 


A sad old song of Britanny, 
Which oft I sing in dreaming— 
Whose touching pathos bids me sigh— 
When gaudy day is gleaming, 
Oft from the toiling crowd I steal 
Up to the hill-top hoary, 
To breathe its numbers, which reveal 
Youth’s sad, romantic story. 


It speaks of one whose love in death 
Was beautiful and sainted— 


‘ | But a word touching the country through ay 
; which we are passing. On all sides appears a aq 
low, level meadow, well cultivated, and of ex- “v4 
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ETC. 


Who from the earth withdrew her breath 
Ere sin her heart had tainted— 

Who loved, as in old songs they love, 
With love akin to sadness, 

Which wanteth heaven’s pure sky above 
To bid it bloom in gladness. 


Oft when the purple evening beams 
Along the lonely mountain, 
And on the drooping willow gleams 
That shades the haunted fountain, 
I watch some golden cloudlet soft, 
Like bird half-slumbering, floating, 
And waft that song to it aloft, 
My tender wo denoting. 


Methinks ’t will see poor Britanny, 
And my own native river, 

Which fadeless in my memory’s eye 
Shall brightly shine for ever ; 

And it may rest above her grave, 
And gild it with its splendor, 

And charm the free, exulting wave 
To a lament more tender. 


And when the sky of morning glows 
With heaven’s ethereal roses, 

That quaint old lay unconscious flows— 
For ’neath them she reposes. 

That song speaks of a chapel old, 
And a most lovely maiden, 

Who hid beneath th’ oblivious mould 
Her heart by woes o’erladen. 


Thou sad old song of Britanny, 
Ah! whither art thou flitting ? 

My thought, ah! whither dost thou hie? 
Unto thy bourne most fitting— 

To that stilly vale, and that chapel old, 
With its ariel richly painted, 

And that tomb illumined by its ray, 
Where sleeps the young and sainted. 


W.F. 


THE SEA SHELL. 


Upon a rock’s extremest verge, 
Round which the foaming billows beat, 
I sat and listened to the surge 
Which threw its white spray o’er my feet. 


Long, long I lingered, lost in thought, 
Still gazing onthe boundless sea, 
In whose unceasing flow is wrought 
An emblem of eternity. 
I gathered from the pebbled shore 
A shell, with rainbow beauties tinged ; 
And home my ocean prize I bore, 
With many colors, sea-weed fringed. 
As to my listening ear I held 
The shining gem the billows gave, 


| Within its fairy cavern swelled 
The mimic murmur of the wave. 


Though distant far, my footsteps strayed, 
Through shady grove or sunny plain, 
Still its fairy cadence made 
An echo of the roaring main. 


’Tis thus the aged seaman dreams, 
When anchor’d in his tranquil home, 

In wandering fancy still he seems 
Through dark and stormy seas to roam. 


He slumbers in a land of peace ; 
He hears no more the water’s strife, 
Bat faithful memory still will trace 
The dangers of his early life. 


LENGTH oF MILES IN DIFFERENT 
CounTRIES.—There is scarcely a greater va- 
riety in any thing than in this kind of measure. 
Not only those of different countries differ, as 
the French from the English, but those of the 
same country, vary in the different provinces, 
and all commonly from the standard. Thus 
the common English mile differs from the sta- 
tute mile; and the French have three sorts of 
leagues. Here follow the miles of several 
countries compared with the English, by Dr. 
Halley : 

The English staiue mile consists of 5,380 
feet, 1760 yards, or 8 furlongs. 

The Turkish, Italian, and old Roman lesser 
mile is nearly one English. 

The Arabian ancient and modern, is about 
14 English. 

The Indian is almost 3 English. 

The Dutch, Spanish and Polish is about 24 
English. 

The German is more than 4 English. 

The Swedish, Danish and Hungarian is 
about 5 to 6 English. 

J _e French common league is near 3 Eng- 
ish. 


IMPRISONMENT FOR DEBT. 


There is one crime quite too common, which 
the laws of man do not punish, but which can- 
not escape the justice of God, and that is the 
arrest and confinement of a debtor, by his cre- 
ditor, with no motive on earth but the hope 
that some friend, or some relative, perhaps al- 
_ most as poor as himself, his mother it may be, 
_or his sisters or his daughters, will give up all 
their own little pittance and make beggars of 
themselves, to save him from the horrors of a 
loathsome jail. Human retribution may not 
| reach this guilt—human feeling may not pene- 
trate the flinty heart that perpetrates it, but an 
hour is surely coming, with more than human 
retribution on its wings, when that flint shall 
be melted, either by the power of penitence 


_and grace, or in the fires of remorse.— Web- 
ster. 
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For the American Magazine. 
THE TERRAPIN OF THE GALLAPAGOS. 

The Tortoise met with at the Gallapago Is- 
lands, is of a large size and very numerous. 

These islands are a group in the Pacific Ocean, 
lying under the equator, near Colombia. They 
are in general barren, the prickly pear-tree 
and a stunted brush-wood being pretty much 
all that grows upon them. 

Here, undisturbed, except by an occasional 
visit from the South Sea whalers, the Terrapins 
enjoy sole dominion, ranging freely over the 
soil, and luxuriating upon the prickly pear. 
This fruit is their principal and favorite food, 


but in case of a scarcity, or perhaps for a | 


change of diet, they are very well content 
with such berries and flowers as come in their 
way, and are not too fastidious to feed upon 
the grass or shrubbery; nipping it off with the 
sharp horny edges of their jaws, which shut to- 
gether, one just within the other, like the 
blades of a pair of scissors. They usually 
weigh from 100 to 200 pounds. Some grow to 
double the common size oreven larger. Their 
flesh is sweet, agreeable to the taste and es- 
teemed by epicures as a great delicacy. They 
are indolent, and slow of motion, but possess 
extraordinary strength, and one can sustain a 
man on its back and march off with apparent 
ease. They have a very long neck, some- 


times measuring two or three feet, which with | 
their head, when thrust out, presents the fright- | 


ful aspect of a large serpent. This they seem 
to turn to advantage in intimidating an enemy. 
Their method of doing this is remarkable. 
When one is attracted by something unusual, 
or perhaps molested by the appearance of an- 
other tortoise, it streaches out its neck as far | 
as possible, raises its head to the utmost height, 
and with open mouth, like a snake about to | 
spring upon his prey, advances in a manner 
more hostile and threatening than the most 
spiteful reptile. Yet they are perfectly harm- | 
less, insomuch so, that if the one which has | 


assumed this bold and menacing position, be | 


bearly touched with a stick, it instantly drops | 
down, drawing its head and extremities secure- 
ly within its shell. They are even tractable, 


will eat on board a vessel like domestic ani- | 
mals, and by whipping them when they wilful- 
ly or ignorantly disobey, can be taught to go | 
and remain on any part of the deck assigned | 
to them. 


| The engraving is a spirited representation of 
_this tortoise in its native state. A whale ship, 
| which has just hove in, is seen anchored at a 
| distance from the shore. The cabin boy hav- 
‘ing been directed to drive a large tortoise 
down from a spring to the beach, sets about his 
| task in fall glee, heartily glad to have escaped 
for a while the narrow limits of the vessel. 
Instead, however, of driving the tortoise, he 
springs upon its back, and thinking to guide it 
with the stick he brandishes, rides off like a 
young cavalier. But his charger, not ‘‘ train- 
ed in the martial way,’’ takes an opposite 
course, and choosing the savage state rather 
than to be initiated into the tasteful mysteries of 
_the frying pan, deliberately makes for the 
woods. And here it may be presumed that the 
rider, unable to rein up his refractory steed, 
must needs dismount, though doubtless with 
much reluctance, and ‘‘ plod his weary way’? 
back to the boat. Meanwhile the terrapin at 
the waters brink is pondering whether it were 
not the part of prudence to leave the delicious 
prickly-pear repast, for some safer retreat. 
Another is seen in the back ground, very phi- 
losophically urging on to his dwelling in the 
hollow of a tree, there, like a sage in solitude, 
to enjoy a quiet seclusion from unwelcome Vis- 
itors. 

The Land Tortoise, in general, lives wholly 
upon vegitable food. Hence it is inoffensive 
and never attacks; but wo to the smaller ani- 
mals that dare molest it! Its jaws are of such 
amazing strength, that if it once seizes a vic- 
| tim, it retains the grasp until a piece is taken 
| out; and it seems imposible to open its jaws 
| when fastened, even if the head be separated 

from the body. It is more nimble on land than 

the sea tortoise, and if thrown on its back, in- 
| stead of remaining incapable to move, manag- 
| _es, by a continued and increasing rocking, to 
| regain its proper pogition. It lives in holes, 

| (digging them usually near the water,) or in 
‘the hollows of decayed trees. 


Tue Sea Torroise is generally larger 
than the preceeding. The great Mediterrane- 
an Sea Tortoise is the largest kind, measuring 
| from five to eight feet long, and weighing from 
six to nine hundred pounds. It is wholly unfit 
| for food and even poisonous; the shell is also 

useless. Other species are valuable for their 
| shells and are eatable. 


| The Green Tortoise is highly valued for the 
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wholesome and delicious quality of its flesh. | 


It is found abundantly in the West Indies, par- | 


ticularly in Cuba and Jamaica, weighing from | 


| *<If,”? says a distinguished German meteor- 
ologist, ‘‘for a week long the sky has been 
covered with a uniform gray, we become sad. 


two to six hundred pounds. Dampier, a fa- \ If at length it becomes clear, we also become 
mous English navigator of the seventeenth | cheerful. Thus are we true mirrors of the 
century, tells of one which was six feet broad, | heaven above us. We participate in its chang- 


and adds, that a son of Capt. Roach, (a@ lad 
10 years of age,) sailed from the shore to his 
father’s ship, a quarter of a mile distance, in 
its shell. 

But the ancients give this species full com- 
pass. According to /£lian, one shell was suf- 
ficiently spacious for the covering of a house, 
for which purpose it was in general use in the 
Isle, of Taprobane. A certain people near 
Ethiopia, (so says Diodorus Siculus,) coasted 
along the shore in boats made of its upper 
shell, and in time of war, after feasting upon 
the flesh, they used the covering as a tent. 
Admitting these accounts true, no such giant 
tortoises are seen seen atthe present day. Nei- 
ther have they degenerated into dwarfs, for 
they are frequently found measuring six feet 
in length, and weighing from six to eight hun- 
dred pounds. They are taken in various ways, 
but the most common is, when they come on 
shore, to turn them, with hand spikes, over on 
their backs, which task is none of the easiest 
to accomplish, as it requires two or three men 
to overturn a single straggler. From this po- 
sition they are unable to extricate themselves, 
and are then dragged at leisure into carts and 
conveyed captives to head quarters. 

The food of this tortoise is submarine plants, 
growing at the bottom of the ocean, near 
shore. When the water is clear, large flocks 
can often be seen, feeding upon the green pas- 
ture several fathoms below. Here, amid the 
downy carpet, large numbers reside; while 
others, for greater security, take up their abode 
in the cavities of the rocks. B. w. 


Original. 
METEOROLOGY. 


BY HORACE B. WEBSTER. 


It is singular that that science, which as it 
were forces itself upon our attention, and con- 
nects itself perhaps more immediately with 
our feelings than any other, should at the pre- 


| es, and every one is in this respect not only a 
| meteorologist, but so to speak, meteorology 
itself’? Constituted as we are, the atmosphere 
is indispensable to our existence. In it ‘‘ we 
live and move and have our being ;’’ and me- 
teorology is that department of physical sci- 
ence which treats of atmospherical phenomena. 

**Man,” says Professor Daniell, ‘‘ may al- 
most with propriety be said to be a meteorol- 
ogist by nature. He is naturally placed in 
such a dependence on the elements, that to 
watch their vicisitudes and anticipate their 
disturbances becomes a necessary portion of 
the labor to which he is born. The daily tasks 
of the mariner, the shepherd, and the husband- 
man, are regulated by meteorological observa- 
tions; and the obligation of constant attention 
to the changes of the weather has enducd the 
most illiterate of the species with a certain de- 
gree of prescience of some of its most capri- 
cious alterations. Nor in the more artificial 
forms of society does the subject lose any of its 
universality of interest : much of the tact of 
experience is blunted and lost; but artificial 
means, derived from science, supply, perhaps 
inadequately, the deficiency; and the general 
influence is still feltand acknowledged, though 
not so accurately appreciated. The generality 
of this interest is, indeed, so absolute, that the 
common form of salutation among many na- 


sent day, when its sister sciences are making | 
such rapid advances, still remain almost in its | 
infancy. | 


tions is a meteorological wish, and the first in- 
troduction among strangers a meteorological 
observation.”’ 

The study of this science and the observation 
of the phenomena of which it treats, are not 
limited to certain seasons of the year, or to 
certain districts of country ; and it is not ne- 
cessarily true that a year which has been dis- 
tinguished by extraordinary atmospherical phe- 
nomena, is therefore most interesting and im- 
portant in a meteorological point of view. It 
is by a patient and careful investigation of the 
daily occurrences—by a comparison of these 
with similar observations made during a long 
period of years—that the laws which govern 
the ever changing phenomena of the weather, 
are to be deduced. 


A brief enumeration of some of the principal 
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phenomena embraced within the science of | 
meteorology, will exhibit its extent and impor- | 
tance. The atmosphere, or the zrial ocean 
by which we are surrounded, its temperature I 
varying from the intense cold of a northern | 
winter to the burning heat of a tropical mid- | 
summer; its variations of pressure ; its currents | 
or winds, tempests, hurricanes and tornadoes; | 
the different phenomena connected with the | 


presence of moisture in the atmosphere; in- | 
cluding clouds in all their different varieties and | 
forms—fogs, mists, rain, dew, frost, snow, | 
sleet and hail; rainbows, solar and lunar ha- | 
los, and the aurora borealis; meteors and fall- | 
ing stars; and mirage; which last, however, 
may more appropriately belong to the science | 
of optics. 
We see then from the above summary of the 
subjects that are embraced within this science, | 
that the popular impression that meteorology | 
‘*has no other object but an experimental ac-_ 
quaintance with the condition of those variable | 


elements which from day to day constitute the | 


general and vague result of weather at any giv- | 
Of the differ- | 


en spot,” is entirely erroneous. 
ent instruments which are employed by mete- 
orologists, we shall at present merely allude to, 


intending at some future period to present to 


our readers a few general remarks upon the 
most important subjects of this science. 
Barometer is the most valuable instrument to 
an observer, and with this instrument, a ther- 
mometer and an hygrometer, he may com- 


The | 


mence his series of observations, with the cer- 
tainty that it will afford him much pleasure, 
and teach him to observe many things that es- 
cape the eyes of those who without the induce- 
ments which a law of science offers, ‘‘ seeing 
see not.”’ 


Original. 
AUTUMN. 


BY J. H. BUTLER. 


There is a solemn grandeur in the tread 
Of Autumn’s silent step, when he comes forth, 
Majestic as a king, he walks the earth 

And turns the forests red. 


The stately woods their cheerful green attire 

Cast off, and now assume the crimson vest ; 

The broad leaf’d maple is in splendor drest 
As touch’d by unseen fire! 


Go, when the sun is verging to the west, 

And watch the splendid tints his glories throw, 

Like spell-work on our fading world below, 
E’er he retires to rest. 


Or contemplate yon trembling leaflet sear, 

Now fluttering in the gale that whistles by ; 

It tells thee, thou as it “ shalt surely die,”’ 
Perchance without a tear ! 


| Is there no moral beauty’s self may learn? 


Will it not teach a lesson to the great? 
Ee’en high ambition shares the leaflets fate, 
And pride to dust shall turn! 


Then be man’s hope exalted to the land 

Of everlasting summer—where the bloom 

Of flowers ambrosial, dread no early tomb, 
Water’d by God’s own hand. 


ANCIENT ASTRONOMY. 


SCORPIO. 


“The Scorpion’s claws here clasp a wide extent.” 


This is the ninth Co stellation, but the eighth 
Sign in the order of the zodiac. It is situat- 
ed next E. of Libra, and W. of Sagittarius. 
Its mean declination is 26 degrees S., and its 
right ascension 244 degrees; its centre is 
therefore on the meridian about the 10th of July. 
The sun enters this sign on the 23d of October. 
It contains the most splendid group of stars in 
the southern hemisphere, including one of the 
first magnitude, (Antares;) one of the second, 
(Graffias;) eleven* of the third; and about 
thirty of the fourth, fifth and sixth magnitudes. 

Antares is of much use to nautical men; it 
is one of the best stars from which to reckon 
the moon’s distance, for calculating the longi- 
tude at sea; as it is the most brilliant star for 
many degrees round, and is of a remarkable 
bright red appearance. It is located in the 
heart of Scorpio, and is one of those four bright 
stars which formerly answered to the equinoc- 


tial and solstitial points. 


This sign was variously represented by the 


within 
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ancients ; sometimes by a crocodile, at others 
by a serpent, but more generally by the Scor- 
pion. It appears to have been represented by 
the latter symbol, when the vernal equinox cor- 
responded with Taurus; which if we reckon 
50} minutes of a degree anually, for the pre- 
cession of the equinox,* it will carry us back 
about two thousand years, so that the sign as 
represented by Scorpio, is of remote antiquity ; 
this is also proven by Ovid’s allusion to it, 
where it is spoken of as the most terrific of all 
the celestial monsters. Phzton, while under- 
taking to govern, for one day, the flaming cha- 
riot of Phoebus, dashes amidst many horrid 
figures, 


** And monstrous shadows of prodigious size, 
That, deck’d with stars, lie scatter’d o’er the 
skies ;” 


only intent upon the glory of his career, until 
he comes within sight of the Scorpion; when, 


“Soon as the youth beheld him—vex’d with heat, 
Brandish his stings, and in his poison sweat,” 


he was overwhelmed with terror, so that he 
became entirely unable to guide the fiery 
steeds. 

Scorpio, by the ancient Egyptians, was said 
to represent Typhon or Typhzus, who was a 
giant of unparalleled cruelty. He slew his 
brother Osiris, also called Serapis and pis, 
the god so much venerated by the Egyptians. 
Osiris, as tradition goes, after reigning for ma- 
ny years over the Argives, leaving his king- 
dom to his brother Agialus, sailed for Egypt, 
where he was kindly received, and was marri- 
ed to Io, of whom we have spoken before, (p. 
54.) He also taught the Egyptians letters, 
and many useful arts. After Typhon had 
basely murdered him, there appeared to the 
Egyptians a very beautiful ox, which they 
supposed to be Osiris, and which they called 
pis, (in their language an oz,) and paid him 
divine honors. 

The body of Osiris was long sought after by 
To, now Isis, and at length found enclosed in a 
chest; hence he was called Serapis. After- 
wards when Typhon, (Scorpio,) was placed 
among the constellations, as soon as the sun 
entered it, they boxed up their favorite god in 


a strong chest, for they held that the dreadful 
reign of Typhon then commenced anew. The 


* It seems that this ought to be written Recession of the 
equinox for the equinoxes actually recede upon the ecliptic. 


sickly season of autumn they also attributed to 
the baleful influence of Typhon. Scorpio was 
accounted a sign accursed and ominous of evil 
to all that happened to be born while the sun 
was traveling through it. Typhon was also 
said to be of prodigious size; ‘‘ his head touch- 
ed the heavens! with one hand he reached 
the East, and with the other the West!” ‘‘A 
hundred dragon’s heads grew from his shoul- 
ders and his whole body was covered with 
crisped feathers and scales, and with rugged 
hairs and adders; his eyes sparkled ven- 
geance, and his mouth belched out flames of 
fire.”? He was chief of the Titans, when they 
waged war with the gods; but he was finally 
overcome, cast down, and the whole island of 
Sicily laid upon him. 
Thus Hesiod in his Theogony : 


“ The Titans rush, with modest fury driven, 
Assault the gods, and urge the war on heaven : 

* * * 
At each dread blow, shakes the eternal poles ; 
And hell, affrighted, agitated rolls. 

* * * * 
Hence the gigantic Typheens, bold and young, 
From earth and Tartarus the monster sprung ; 
For gods a match in fight! aloft he spreads 
From his gigantic form an hundred heads ! 
And from his hundred mouths, with vengeance 

dire, 
Throws poisonous foam, and darts, and murky 
fire. 

With frowns terrific his huge eyebrows scowl, 
And, red as flame, his fiery eyeballs roll : 
From every crest, where’er he turns, flames flow, 
The giant burns, and flashing splendors glow ; 
His hundred tongues produce so dire a noise, 
The skies seem frighted with his thund’ring voice. 
Fiercely at times against the heavens he arms, 
The skies he shakes, and e’en the gods alarms. 

* * 
In thought Typheeus gains the heavenly towers, 
And sees in chains the great celestial powers. 
But far and wide th’ almighty arms of Jove, 
Caus’d thunders roll, and forked lightnings drove, 
To crush the seeds of this most foul revolt, 
O’er earth and seas—he hurls the flaming bolt; 
Amidst his lightnings sternly frowns the god ; 
Olympus shakes and all the mountains nod. 
Fierce flames involve the poles, devour the ground, 
Earth shakes the Ocean from the depths profound. 
With thund’ring sounds fires from Typheeus flash, 
Storms rattle, and the ancient mountains crash. 
The conflagration rolls below, above, 
And seems to threaten e’en the throne of Jove ; 
Earth totters from the fiery deluge, fell, 
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And Piato quakes with all the ghosts in hell. 
F’en the pale Titans. chain’d on living fire, 
The well known lightnings to escape desire. 
Now full of wrath great Jove applies the rod, 
His loudest thunders now proclaim the god! 
Gloomy he rushes from th’ Olympian height, 
And curs’d Typheeus feels his godlike might— 
Now sink he must, though he for mercy call ; 
Earth groans and quakes beneath th’ enormous 
fall.” 


By the Hebrews, Scorpio is ascribed to Dan. 
‘* Dan shall be a serpent in the way, an adder 
in the path.” 

Mars was the tutelary deity of Scorpio; 
hence this constellation was confounded with 
the planet Mars. 

The alchymists held that iron could not be 
transmuted to gold, while Scorpio reigned. 

The Greeks account for this constellation 
thus: Juno being offended at the presumption 
of Orion, who was a great hunter, and boasted 
that there was no animal on earth that he could 
not easily conquer, caused a scorpion to spring 
from the earth and sting him, of which he died. 
Both Orion and the scorpion which caused his 
death, were translated to the heavens, but plac- 
ed 130 degrees apart, or exactly opposite each 
other, lest they should venture upon another 
encounter; so that now when Orion rises Scor- 
pio sets, and vice versa. The noble deed that 
entitled Orion to a place in the heavenr, is vi- 
vidly expressed in the following stanzas: as 
is also the beast that gave offence to the gods: 


“ Words that provok’d the gods once from him fell ; 
No beast, so fierce, said he, but I can quell— 
When lo! the earth a baleful scorpion sent, 
To kill Latona was the dire intent : 
Orion saved her, though himself was slain, 
But did for that a spacious place obtain 
In heaven: ‘ To thee my life,’ said she, ‘ was 
dear, 
And for }hy merit shine illustrious there.’ ” 
J. 8. W. 


Original. 
GERMAN LITERATURE. 


BY HORACE B. WEBSTER, 

It is not singular that the country to which 
we are indebted for the invention of printing, 
should still maintain its intellectual superiori- 
ty. The literature of Germany is one of the 
richest in the world; it has already clothed the 
walls of many a spacious library: and if we 


| employ the term literature in the comprehen- 
| sive sense of the continental writers, as em- 
bracing every thing that may be the subject of 
/a written essay, we see, that confined to no 
| particular study, its learned men have travers- 
ed the whole circle of the arts and sciences, 
and the limitless expanse of poetry and fiction. 
It would be in no boastful spirit, if Germany, 
pointing to her gifted sons, should proudly 
ask,—who, of modern times, in philosophy, 
have equalled a Kant, a Schelling, a Fitch or 
a Hegel;—in science, an Humboldt,—in his- 
tory, a Niebuhr, a Leo, a Schlosser, a Von 
Hammer,—in geography, a Ritter. While her 
Theologians, for profound investigation and a 
massiveness of erudition, which would be 
cumbrous and unwieldy to the authors of other 
nations, are, at the same time, alike feared 
and admired, dreaded and loved. But not 
merely to the profound depths of abstract met- 
aphysics have the Germans penetrated, they 
have sored to the highest heaven of invention, 
and been acknowledged master spirits there. 
They have looked upon man as a microcosm— 
a world in miniature—in which are depths 
where never plummet sounded, and where lie 
undiscovered and exhaustless treasures, as the 
reward of the deep investigations of the stu- 
dent. It is not exclusively a modern litera- 
ture, for it can trace back the stream of time, 
and listen to the songs of its bards and poets, 
until their notes are lost in the distance of ages 
long gone by. But we do injustice to the 
memory of none of Germany’s gifted sons, 
when we say, that to no one individual is the 
language and literature of that country so 
deeply indebted, as to the massive and noble 
mind of Martin Luther. Laying for the pre- 
sent, his immense and invaluable services, as 
a Theologian and Reformer, out of the ques- 
tion, to him they are indebted for that deep 
spirit of philosophy, hat zeal and ardor for 
education, and that mastery over the exhaust- 
less wealth of their native language, which 
have made them the most highly educated, the 
most profcund, and the most intellectual na- 
tion of Europe. Unfortunately, however, the 
wars and convulsions which succeeded the 
time of Luther, struck down with an iron arm 
the rising spirit of German literature; a dull, 
lifeless, almost hopeless period followed, suc- 


and French tastes, which threatened, with re- 
| sitless power, to o’erwhelm the land. *Twas 


"ceeded by an inundation of French feelings 
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GERMAN LITERATURE—GOETHE. 


then that Klopstock and his contemporaries 
arose, and re-built the ruined temple; ‘twas 
then that Klopstock swept the chords of the 
mighty haip of poesy, and re-kindled the altar 
fire of pure and holy feeling, which has ever | 
since burned brightly and clearly, and now | 
rises like a pyramid of flame heavenward! | 
It is not, however, to the earlier literature of 
this country, that we would direct the atten- | 
tion of our readers, but to that of the nine- | 
teenth century. It is here that we see develop- 
ed, whatever can raise an enduring literature, 
based upon the highest, noblest and worthiest 
efforts. It is here that we see rising before us, 
the master-spirit, Goethe, and with his influ- 
ence upon the character of the national litera- 
ture of Germany, we commence the survey; 
and in the present essay shall confine ourselves 
to the writings of Goethe and Schiller. 


GOETHE. 


Johann Wolfgang Von Goethe was born on 
the 28th of August, 1749, and on the 22d of 
March, 1832, in the 83d year of his age, he 
died. How multiplied and various were the 
mighty events which transpired during this 
eventful period! The rise and establishment 
of the liberties of the new world—the French 
revolution—the dazzling course of Napoleon, 
who, to employ the slightly altered language 
of the Elizabethan age, 

“ built on blood, and rose upon distress, 
And th’ inheritance of desolation left 
To great expecting hopes”— Daniel, 
—the victory of the three days—these, with 
their glorious and terrible accompaniments, all 
passed in review before him. Did he feel their 
influence, and embody in his immortal works 
these scenes, in which it was impossible for 
him to have been a disinterested or careless 
observer! Search the fifty volumes of his pub- 
lished works, and scarcely will you find an al- 
lusion to the passing events of the day.. How 
dark and portentous soever may have been the 
political world of Europe—though clouds and 
darkness, storm and tempest raged around— 
the sky of Goethe was always serene and cloud- 
less, calm and unruffled. Good fortune smiled 
upon his youth, attended him in manhood, and 
deserted him not in age. The same good for- 
tune, we feel, should ever accompany the life 
of every true poet. Painfully does memory re- 
mind us of many a noble poetic heart, which 
has been broken by the storms of life, or of its 


} 


own passions; and it is cheering for once to 
find a poet on whom fortune has ever fondly 
smiled. Goethe in this respest must be consi- 
dered the representative of poets. And like 
him should every true poet live; in harmony 
with himself and his tenderest feelings, caress- 
ed by the smiles of fortune, tossed by no tem- 
pest, dashed upon no rocks, engulfed by no 
whirlpool, his full sails swelling with prosper- 
ous breezes, and safely reaching with his pre- 
cious lading the destined harbor. 

Goethe first appeared as an author in the 
Goetz von Berlichingen; in 1773, and in 1774 
as a prose writer in the Sorrows of Werter, the 
first sentimental novel that appeared in Germa- 
ny. These works met with unexampled suc- 
cess, and speedily carried the name and fame 
of their author through all the countries of Eu- 


rope. 
The first appearance of Sir Walter Scolt in 


the lists of authorship, was as a translator of 
Goetz von Berlichingen. We cannot better 
describe this play, and its influence upon the 
mind and writings of Scott, than in the words 
of his biographer Lockhart. 

‘* It is a broad, bold, free, and most pictur- 
esque delineation of real characters, manners, 
and events; the first fruits, in a word, of that 
passionate admiration of Shakspeare, to which 
all that is excellent in the recent imaginative 
literature of Germany must be traced. With 
what delight must Scott have found the scope 
and manner of our Elizabethan drama revived 
on a foreign stage at the call of a real master! 
With what double delight must he have seen 
Goethe seizing, for the noblest purposes of art, 
men and modes of life, scenes, incidents, and 
transactions, all claiming near kindred with 
those that had from boyhood formed the chosen 
theme of his own sympathy and refiecfion! In 
the baronial robbers of the Rhine, stern, bloody 
and rapacious, but frank, generous, and after 


| their fashion courteous; in their forays upon 
| each others’ domains, the besieged castles, the 
_ plundered herds, the captive knights, the brow- 


beaten bishops, and the baffled liege-lord, who 
vainly strove to quell all these turbulences, 
Scott had before him a vivid image of the life 
of his own and the rival border clans, familiar- 


ized to him by a hundred nameless minstrels. 


If it be doubtful whether, but for ‘‘ Percy’s 
Reliques”’ he would ever have thought of edit- 
ing their ballads, I think it not less so whether, 
but for the iron-handed Goetz, it would ever 
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have flashed upon his mind, that in the wild | 
traditions which these recorded, he had been H 
unconsciously assembling materials for more | 
works of high art than the longest life could | 
serve him to elaborate. The reader who turns | 
to the Goethe for the first time, will not be less | 
struck than I was, under similar circumstan- | 
ces, a dozen years ago, with the many points of | 
resemblance between the tone and spirit of | 
Goethe’s delineations, and that afterwards | 
adopted by the translator in some of the most 
remarkable of his original works. Who does 
not recognize in Geothe’s drama, the true ori. 
ginal of the death-scene of Marmion, and the | 
storm in ‘‘ Ivanhoe?” 

Lockhart’s Scott, vol i. p. 233. 


| 
| 
| 


The works of Goethe to which we have al- 
luded, though filled with the evidence of high 
talent, are now eclipsed by the later numerous 
and more splendid productions of their author; 
and are worthy principally of notice, from the 
fact of their having exerted an almost incredi- 
ble influence upon the literature of that day. 
In no respect is this great man more distin- 
guished than in the universality of his geni- 
us. He wrote songs and ballads, lyric, epic 
and dramatic poetry, novels, tales, epigrams, 
and works of science. His songs, like the re- 
mains of ancient art, are perfectly and beauti- 
fully sculptured, full of grace and freshness 
and beauty, and instinct with spirit. 

** Goethe,’ says the first German scholar of 
the age, ‘‘is no where more entirely original, 
more fascinating, more indiscribable, than in 
his smaller poems. One quality which very 
generally marks them, particularly those of a 
later date, is their peculiar expressiveness, 
their fulness of meaning. A single thing is 
said, and a thousand things are indicated. They 
are spells which cleave to our memory, and by 
which we summon beautiful spirits from the 
vasty deep of thought. 
pect, they appear common place, or altogether 
destitute of significance; we look at the lines 
on the canvas, and they seem careless dashes, 
mere random strokes, representing nothing 
save the caprices of their author; we change 
our place, and shift and shift, till we find the 


Often, at the first as- , 
; | kind may be made to pass between said walls, 


es, but musical tones; the sentiment is not stat- 
ed in logical sequence, but poured forth in fit- 


| ful and fantastic suggestions; they are the wild 


wood notes of the nightingale ; they are to be 
sung, not said.” 

Many of these songs and minor poems have 
been recently translated, in ‘‘ Specimens of 
Foreign Literature ;’’? the published volumes of 
which alike adorn and enrich our own litera- 
ture. But to translate into a foreign tongue, 
these poems, ‘‘ beautiful exceedingly,” where 
the elegance of the thought is so intimately 
blended with the gracefulness of the drapery, 
is almost as impracticable, as it would be for 
the artist to transfer to the canvas, the lights 
and shades which flit, ‘‘changing with each 
changing thought,’’ o’er the face of the beau- 
tiful being before him. He might catch the ex- 
pression, and might seize the likeness; but the 
sparkling eye and the speaking countenance, 
like the changing hues of the evening cloud, 
baffle his skill, and leave it to the imagination 
to invest the creation of his pencil with the 


brilliancy of reality. 
(‘To be continued.} 


SCIENCE AND ARTS. 


RECENT DISCOVERIES, INVENTIONS, ETC, 


Electro Magnetic Telegraph.—A patent was 
granted in June last to S. F. B. Morse of New 
York city for ‘‘ an arrangement of signals and 
types, adapted to a dictionary or vocabulary of 
words, and for an ‘‘ arrangement of machimery 
for transmitting signals by means of electro- 
magnetism or galyanism.” 

A patent for a mode of Warming Build- 
ings.—The walls of houses are to be made 
double, and the spaces between the two walls 
are to constitute flues, so that the draught from 
the fires will pass through these spaces. 

The patentee concludes by saying, ‘‘ what I 
do claim as constituting my invention, and 
which I desire to secure by letters patent, is 
the formation of the spaces between such dou- 
ble walls into flues in such a manner as that 
the draught from fire-places or stoves of any 


in the manner described, whereby they will be 
kept perfectly dry, and a large portion of the 
heat usually lost, will be conducted and radiat- 
ed into the rooms; the whole being construct- 
ed, and operating substantially, as herein de- 
scribed.’’ {Franklin Journal. } 
Manufacture of Vinegar. Specification of 
the Patent —To 350 lbs. of raw potatoes, well 


right point of view; and all at once a fair fi- 
gure starts into being, encircled with graces 
and light charms, and by its witcheries attract- 
ing heart and mind. In his songs, he recalls 


rasped, are added from 20 to 25 gallons of wa- 
| ter and 2 Ibs. of sulphuric acid ; this mixture 1s 
| to be boiled for six hours, and then run off into 
' a cooler, through a perforated plate or strainer, 


to us those of Shakspeare; they are not speech- | to free the liquor from sediment, and after- 
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wards transferred to another vessel placed in a 
chamber of 80 deg. of Fahrenheit. One ounce 
of potash dissolved in water, and half a bushel 
of yeast are added to the liquor ; at the expi- 
ration of three days a further quantity of liquor 
is added to increase the fermentation. A vessel 
is loosely filled with shavings of beech, or the 
skins of pressed grapes saturated with strong vi- 
negar. Three gallons of the fermented liquor are 

oured in, mornings and evenings, till the ves- 
sel is filled. It is then drawn off, three gallons 
at a time, from the bottom of the vessel, and 
poured into another vessel half filled with perfect 
Vinegar, from which it is removed into another 
loosely filled with beech shavings to cool and 
clear it, which renders it fit for use. Another 

rocess consists in pouring 50 gallons of boil- 
ing water upon 350 lbs. of potatoes that have 
been well crushed and washed, and allowing it 
to stand until it assumes the consistence of 
thick paste, when half a bushel of meal of 
malt is added to bring it into a saccharine state ; 
it is then submitted to the process of fermenta- 
tion, &c. as before described. 

In another process, 50 or 60 lbs. of ground 
rice is used in lieu of the potatoes, and treated 
according to the directions first given. The 
patentee does not confine himself to any of 
these exact proportions, but claims, 1. The 
mode of making vinegar by the application of 
potatoes. 2. The fade of making vinegar by 
the application of rice as described. Ib 

Decomposition of Glass —On Nov. 30, Sir 
David Brewster exhibited to the philosophical 
society of St. Andrew’s, a bottle of Wine re- 
covered from the Royal George, which had 
been exposed to the action of the sea-water, 
and the glass of which had become decompos- 
ed in a remarkable manner. The thin films 
which covered the bottle like a silvery incrus- 
tration had all the properties of the brilliant 
scales of dopempetel glass found in Italy, and 
produced by nearly 2,000 years’ exposure to 
the elements. Sir David found the scales up- 
on the bottle to be filled throughout with veins 
like those of agate, coinciding with the lines in 
which the glass had been twisted in the me- 
chanical operation of forming the bottle. The 
lines in which the cohesion of the particles of 
the glass was least, had been soonest decom- 
posed by the action of the sea-water. This 
curious fact explains the cause of the similarly 
waved appearance in the decomposed glasses 
of Greece and Rome. | Scotsman. } 

New Mode of Extinguishing Fires.—Mr. E. 
W. Wells, of Cheltenham, has invented two 
plans for extinguishing the largest fires in a 
very short time. After explaining that com- 
mon combustion cannot be supported without 
a supply of oxygen, he states that his first 
plan of extinguishing fires consists in shut- 
ting out the supply of oxygen by the foliowing 
means: ‘‘ For instance, iron plates with a 
wet, incombustible compressible substance 
projecting from the edges, might be erected 
against the windows and doors, and sustained 
by inclined poles; the oxygen of the interior 


of the house being only one fifth of the whole 
air, would be immediately absorbed, and none 
in addition being admitted, the combustion 
would inevitably cease.” The lecturer, by 
means of lighted candles placed ina large glass 
vessel, proves the correctness of this theory. 
The next plan was to suffocate the flames by 
carbonic acid gas. He recommended the con- 
struction of a large machine, capable of con- 
taining one ton of carbonate of lime, a proper 
proportion of water, and about half a ton of 
sulphuric acid; the contact of these materials 
being regulated by valves and tubes, an im- 
mense quantity of carbonic acid gas could be 
generated and conveyed by its own pressure to 
the interior of the house ; combustion could 


not then for a moment exist.—[ Abridged from the 
Inventor’s Advocate, for the American Eclectic. } 


New mode of obtaining Hydrochloric Acid. 
—Ata meeting in May, of the Chemical Soci- 
ety of London, a paper was read from Dr. Gre- 
gory, of Aberdeen, ‘‘Ona simple and cheap 
method of obtaining Hydrochoric Acid.’? The 
chief impurities met with in commercial acid 
were stated to be sulphurous acid and sulphate 
of soda, the existence of which rendered it un- 
fit for many of the purposes of the chemist. 
The latter is carried over in a part of the pro- 
cess by spouting, while the former distils over. 
Dr. Gregory finds that by employing two equi- 
valents of sulphuric acid instead of one, as 
mostly used, these impurities are prevented 
from passing over. The first of the hydro- 
chloric acid is produced without the slightest 
trace of water. He described a very simple 
and cheap apparatus for obtaining it, which al- 
lows of its being prepared in a sitting room, 
and gave the details of his experiments, which 
were of a very interesting nature. He had 
produced some of the purest and strongest acid, 
the price of which was estimated to be from 
three pence to four pence per pound. He more 
particularly wished to recommend the process 
to manufacturers of re-agents. 

[Am. Repertory.] 

An Unoxydizable Metal for Castings. — 
This alloy has the fracture and aspect of ordi- 
nary zinc, but possesses properties which will 
render it valuable in the arts. It is as hard as 
copper or iron; it possesses more tenacity than 
soft brass castings; it may be turned, filed, or 
bored, as well as those metals; it does not ad- 
here to the metallic moulds in which it is run, 
and may-be kept in moist air without rusting, 
or in the least losing its metallic lustre. Such 
an alloy will be of great utility in the manufac- 
ture of machinery, will be eminently suitable 
in casting statues, vases, and other-ebjects ex- 
posed in the open air. 

It is prepared by casting together, with pro- 
per precautions, zinc, copper, and cast iron. 
It contains ten per cent of copper, and ten per 


cent of iron. 
(Franklin Journal.] 


{= Description of Mammoth Caves conclud- 
ed in our next. 
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A VIEW OF THE NURSERY ON THE FARM OF THE LATE JUDGE BUEL. 
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